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Hooray For Our Side 


HENEVER I make a writer’s first sale—espe- 
W cially when he’s been down in the dumps over 

rejections—I’m as pleased as when I made my 
own first free lance sale years ago. These first sales not 
only make a new client happy; they also prove again 
that you don't have to be a “name writer” to succeed, if 
you have something entertaining or informative to say. 

For example, we’ve just made an encouraging first 
book sale for a prisoner who was so discouraged about 
his western novel he told me to scrap it. But we sold 
it and he’s already reaching the self-sustaining level 
from story sales. 

We've sold a religious novel to the same publishers 
who rejected it a year before in its first draft. I saw 
its weaknesses, revised it personally, and it not only 
sold but picked up an International Christian Fiction 
Award en route, plus two book club reprint sales. Two 
other books by the author have sold, and foreign rights are just beginning to move. 

We've sold another religious novel after 19 rejections. It was “too long” “too 
uncommercial” said the editors, but we got it on the list of a leading publisher, 
nonetheless. 

We've placed the fifth paperback sale for a writer who, when he came to us, was 
turning out lurid material for the penny-a-word market. 

We've worked as liaison between publisher and author in building up a slight 
pamphlet into an authoritative sports book to be published this fall with a large first 
edition, which probably will establish it as the best reference book in the field, making 
the author’s reputation as well as a substantial amount of cash. 

We've sold teen-age novels, plays, foreign language books—all of which other 
agencies found too tough to market. And we've made these sales by asking writers to 
send us some of their background, interests, goals. This, plus my personal analysis 
of their manuscripts, helps me to guide writers into their best markets. We’ve sold 
their work to: 








HARPER & BROTHERS, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN, 
ACE BOOKS, A. S. BARNES, THE STACKPOLE COMPANY, DODD-MEAD, 
ARCADIA HOUSE, A. A. WYN, THOMAS ALLEN LTD., CROWN PUB- 
LISHERS, JUPITER BOOKS, ZONDERVAN, CONDE NAST, several book clubs 
plus foreign rights sales in France, Great Britain, Australia, Netherlands, etc. Our 
magazine sales are made to dozens of general-interest, sports, women’s. adventure, 
juvenile, travel, religious, technical and other periodicals. 











Our fees are reasonable: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words 
thereafter. $10.00 for teleplays. $15.00 for books of all lengths. These fees cover all 
costs of the reading, evaluation and agenting, whenever your work is ready to sell. 
PROFESSIONAL WRITERS: Write in detail for handling on straight commission 
basis. 

So if you’ve been making the rounds without making the grade, write to me. I'll 
give you any information you need—and be as thrilled as you when we ring up your 
first important sale! 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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How Is Your Telepathy? 
Dear Editor: 

TOMORROW magazine continues to be in the 
market for articles of 2,500 words in length, that 
deal with psychical research and related fields, 
including telepathy, hypnosis, psychic experiences, 
haunting phenomena. We insist on careful docu- 
mentation and statements by witnesses or others 
who can confirm the time and details of tele- 
pathic and other occurrences. We pay one cent 
per word on publication, and we try to be the 
promptest magazine in the business—giving our 
reaction to outlines or completed articles within 
forty-eight hours of receipt. 

We have found the wriTER’s DIGEST extremely 
useful. Several articles in the current issue are 
directly traceable to your publication, specifically 
“Lincoln’’s Double Vision,” by Pringle Fitzhugh, 
and “Apparition in Silk,” by Richard Leland. 

We occasionally publish American historical 
vignettes, showing the interest of literary and 
political figures in psychic phenomena. 

Martin EBON 
Managing Editor 
Tomorrow 

29 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Confessing on the Farm 
Dear Editor: 

My husband, college age son and I live in a 
nine-room farm home on Spring River at Devil’s 
Promenade in northeast Oklahoma. There are 
six of us selling confession writers in a twenty- 
mile radius . . . three are $1,000 Modern Ro- 
mance winners. One of these lives in a trailer 
in my back yard. 

I could take three writers, winter and summer, 
any time they choose to come, stay as long as 
they wish for $35.00 per week. This would 
take care of board and room and help with 
stories. 

The rooms are clean and comfortable, but very 
plainly furnished. I would expect each writer 
to take care of her own room and do own 
laundry on my equipment which would not be 
hard. Meals would be with the family, just 
ordinary fare with occasional specials from the 
deep freeze. Right now I have ducks, guineas, 
strawberries and fish in it. But writing and giving 
the writer help would be my main concern. I 
usually listen to the stories (and am listened to) 
and make constructive criticism in the morning— 
expecting the serious writer to spend some hours 
in the afternoon writing, as I will be doing. We 
could work out some agreeable schedule to suit 
each writer. 


Tue Wariter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 37, No. 9. 





Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 






Never a rejection slip 
on Mss appearance 


with Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


The literary look begins with a well- 
typed, professional looking manuscript— 
and Eaton’s Corrasable Bond makes it so! 
You needn't be a touch typist. Your typing 
errors never show on Eaton’s Corrasable 
because this paper erases without a trace 
with just a flick of an ordinary pencil 
eraser. 


The proof of the paper is in the erasing. 
Ask your stationer to show you “magical” 
Corrasable in action — or send 10¢ for an 
ample sample — enough for a 5,000 word 
masterpiece. 


CORRASABLE BOND/ 
Made only by Eaton f 
ERASES ) 


ee ee ea ee 
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I EATON PAPER CORPORATION i 
1 Dept. AC-74—Pittsfield, Massachusetts | 
| Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet § 
{sample of Corrasable Bond. i 
I Name i 
Street. 
I City State i 
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Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 
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HOW NEAR ARE YOU 
TO SUCCESS? 


It's common sense to concentrate upon what you do 
best. But are you sure where your real talents lie? 
Our function is to help writers like you achieve suc- 
cess. You gain from our friendly but impartial 
appraisal of your work that is accompanied by prac- 
tical suggestions and marketing ideas if you are 


ready for them. 


Choose three samples of your work, each 1000 words 
or less. Send them to us with your full address and 
$3. (If length is greater, $1 for each 1000 words or 
$15 for book-length manuscripts.) 


Remember—the manuscripts in your drawer should 


be out working for your success! 





519 West Belden 
Chicago 14, Illinois 





$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$32,000 from Joy 

$25,000 from Pillsbury 
$25,000 from Lipton Soup 
$20,000 from Mazola Oil 
$10,000 from Bendix 
$10,000 from Swanson 
$10,000 from Gold Bond 
$ 5,000 from Simoniz 

16 Cars from Mercury 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL "CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 











Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





I would not write every day because I employ 
no help but would always be handy to comment 
and help the writer in a practical and personal 
way. Of course, we couldn’t guarantee to make a 
selling writer out of anyone but the chances are 
that we could help her along the way to that 
end. One of us usually has a story on the stands. 
I had two out in April—one each in True Story 
and True Experience. 

We prefer to york with women and would 
want the writer to have a backlog of six rejects 
or first drafts. The beginner learns more if he 
had his idea in story form rather than work cold, 
but that is not a kard and fast rule; we can 
show her how to take her idea and make an ac- 
ceptable story. 

I live 4% miles from town. A car would be a 
help but not a necessity, and they could bring 
some bedding. 

FRANCES BAKER, 
Quapaw, Oklahoma 


As If From Another Planet 
Dear Editor: 

Mel Carlson’s “Bards Behind Bars” in your 
June, 1957, issue was like reading the words of a 
Martian—just as fascinating. 

Prisoners have too long been filtered through 
to us in books and magazines, on radio and TV 
screens by former prison psychologists, returned 
wardens, even ex-cons themselves. But to get 
the viewpoint of the man who is in jail, not 
was in jail is altogether novel! His escape from 
Southern Michigan Prison by means of a type- 
writer is worth repeating. 

I believe WD should be congratulated for pub- 
lishing Carlson’s article. It ought to be thanked 
also for enabling him to make an honest living 
by bh» pen. Congratulations! 


J. J. OBERLANDER 
119 East Vernon Ave., 
Northfield, New Jersey. 


A Bell and a Blessing 
Dear Editor: 


Been reading your excellent publication for a 
long time, but can’t remember an article that 
rang the bell harder than Mel Carlson’s in the 
July issue. One just soaked up every word, 
visualizing him and his efforts. And I want to 
thank you for publication of this, and to likewise 
wish him well. May his checks pile up. 

Dovuctas McINntTosH 
1141 Georgia Ave. 
Akron 6, Ohio 


The Grass is Not So Green Over Here 
Dear Editor: 

I have been following the articles and letters 
concerning the plight of the writer with regard 
to his income tax duties as against the delightful 
condition of the inventor in this same connec- 
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IMAGINE MAKING 
$5,000 A YEAR WRITING 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all ... Hundreds of People Make That 
Much or More Every Year———And Have Fun Doing It! 


Some authors may be born, but most are You Can Earn While You Learn 


made. You can learn writing just as you learn § 
plumbing, or typing, or farming, or law, or 1. Sales to the Saturday Evening Post (one 








medicine, or fashion when the author was 
designing or cooking. QVANINSANISIWNIVS VAS only half through the 
There’s no mystery. Your course). 
next door neighbor, un- 2. Over 700 sales to 
known to you, may be THE NYS BONUS leading markets in- 
depositing publisher’s i cluding Cosmopolitan 
checks regularly. If she EXPLODES! (we awe ee for 
is, = — are 100 he THE BEST JUDGES— her before she was 
that it is because she 3 finished with the 
ik Tae tine . ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: coments. 
The greatest thing that ever hap- . Adteeete Se 
q . : ; antic, Holiday, 
HOW TO GET STARTED pened to would-be writers. It is Sein tae 
AS A WRITER priceless . . . In these first few + d g 
: chapters of your book alone, there is Post, two books—and 
There are more oppor- such a wealth of ideas, that they a major book club 
tunities in the writing alone are worth the price of the choice—all for one 
field today than ever entire course.’ Helen M. Plante, Los NYS graduate. 
before . . . if you know Angeles, Calif. These are examples: 
literary techniques, mar- You not. only know where you NYS graduates sell to all 
kets and the devices of are going but have worn the trail i onoettiats blishi B 
. “* ; ‘ publishing mar 
professional authors. Yes, smooth." Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. em inckaiiae the. % 
if you like to write you eg ae 
aedaiiy All aah THE NYS BONUS— magazines and book pub- 
talent to become a pub- AND NYS EXCLUSIVE! sania 
lished author once you've The great new 150,000 YOURS FREE... “WRITING 
learned how to tailor word Writing . . . For FOR A WELL-PAYING 
your material to the re- Sales and Recognition. CAREER” 


ts of edit d ZA: 
lias, 7 4NINININS 2 FZ Send today for our free, 


descriptive booklet, Apti- 
tude Test, and free sam- 
ple of NYS material, all 
of which will show you 
in detail why the NYS 
teaching methods are so 
unique and effective. 


----SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ----; 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 239, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS AND EDITORS 
GUIDE YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY! 


The famous NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
WRITING has trained hundreds of young 
writers to be successful. We can do the same 
for you because our staff of active professional 
writers teach you the techniques they have mas- 
tered through years of trial and error experience. 
Magazine and book editors on our instruction 


Name 
staff show you how to slant your manuscripts so 
° _ Addres wo chitin es ksed sas aeeonnrencnapie Smaviewe 
they become acceptable. And one of the nation’s witaiia 
leading literary agents works closely with our City Zone...... State.. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. 
No salesman will call) 


ee Le 


Students in actually marketing salable material 


on a 10% commission basis. 
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TELEVISION IS CRYING FOR SCRIPTS! 


Producers and Story Editors need adaptations 
of all types of fiction—published or UNPUB- 
LISHED—-previously sold or not. 

HOW CAN YOU SELL TO THIS MOST 

LUCRATIVE OF ALL MARKETS? 

Well, if you’ve tried ‘“Analysts”—“Critics’”— 
“Teachers” — “Agents” — “Manuscript Serv- 
ices” ad naseam.... 

NOW TRY A CURRENTLY WORKING WRITER 


WHO SELLS! 


My credits include: 





Schlitz Playhouse a. n? ce Wyman... Ray 

Bolger . . . Hal Roac ae: 

Matinee Theatre . . . Sin of ise . 
Margie 


Canadian Broadcasting Corp. .. . oie at oy 
Sus; . The Whistler . . . and many others. 








(Complete list furnished on request) 





I am particularly interested in helping writers who have 
been confining their efforts to the reap Sony and 
Novelette fields. I will show you how re-write, 
revise and submit your work FOR TELE SION, Will 
collaborate with you if desired. Will also perform the 
same services for writers who have been trying TV un- 
ae I have the know-how, an excellent agent 
and a fine reputation. (CHARTER MEMBER WRIT- 
ERS GUILD OF AMERICA, WEST) 


IF YOU'VE BEEN DISAPPOINTED— 
TRY ME AND SEE. THE PROOF 
WILL BE IN THE SALES. 

Reading Fee: $10.00 (Any length or form) 


RALPH ROSE 


4550 Hazeltine Ave. Sherman Oaks, Calif. 











PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 


Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 


PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 


Any PLOT GENIE listed supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion 
pictures. Includes dramatic situations and 
special plotting help. 

Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an jnfinite number of plots. 


Romance—Drama Genie........... - $10.00 
Detective—Mystery Genie.......... $10.00 
Comedy—Humor Genie ............$10.00 
Short-Short Story Genie............ $10.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 
Sole Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Box 27655 Hollywood 27, California 








tion. While I agree most heartily with the 
various proposals which would improve the writ- 
er’s condition and have written letters to con- 
gressmen in regard to them, I am exasperated 
at the ignorance of all the people who feel the 
inventor has it all his way. As a writer whose 
husband is an engineer-inventor, I wish to make 
the following clear: I wish to God the inventor 
had half the advantages of the author! As we 
are now engaged in a battle for the simplest 
rights, I cannot write of all the disadvantages of 
the inventor, nor can I sign my name. 

AN ANONYMOUS READER. 


A Time Tried Rule 
Dear Editor: 

Your “Think It Over, Uncle Sam!’ of June 
issue was most timely. For the benefit of the ones 
concerned I sincerely hope the article was not 
passed merely as food for digestive thinking. 

I wrote my views concerning the situation with 
a copy to Russell C. Harrington and the Con- 
gressman from my district of North Carolina. If 
other writers from North Carolina and especially 
the eleventh District have delayed the matter 
may I urge they offer their plea for proper legis- 
lation for our cause. 

Perry Wo. B. ENGLAND 
Coral Villa 

Wilkinson Blvd. 
Gastonia, N. C, 





Correction 
Dear Editor: 

Anthony Boucher, Editor of Fantasy and 
Science Fiction, has informed me of a mislead- 
ing notice in WRITER’S DIGEST, June issue pp. 
68-70 on our program “Crisis.” Your notice states 
“Anthony Boucher is script consultant.” As a re- 
sult, writers are sending scripts to him. 

Mr. Boucher is not on our editorial staff and 
he should not receive submissions for the program. 

We had the good fortune to have Mr. Boucher 
agree to recommend suspense fiction to us for 
possible dramatization, giving our program the 
benefit of his authoritative knowledge as an 
outstanding. editor and critic in the suspense 
field. This is his only connection with the 
program, and we are very anxious not to have 
his association with us misunderstood. 

S. Mark SMITH 
MCA 

598 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


$10 a Month 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to tell you I think the new photo- 
journalism column is the grandest thing ever hap- 
pened to us writer-photographers of which I am 
one for the CAMDEN COURIER-POST. It is just an- 
other “wonderful” added to all the other “wonder- 
fuls” you have done through the years to get us 
writers started. 
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For the First Time... 
Exclusive In-Person Course 


In Your Own Home! 








Famous Authors 
Recommend 
New Workshop 
School Course 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 


World-famous novelist and creator 


of Jeeves: 
cannot imagine a clearer and better 
gm to writing for the magazines than this 
orkshop School Correspondence Course. 
There are very few authors, whether beginners 
or old pros, who could not pick u up something 
useful from it. I know if I had had it by 
me when I first took typewriter in hand fifty- 
odd years ago, should have been spared 
considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Wooster 
would say. It covers every aspect of the 
writing game and—above ail —posats out the 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.”’ 


ROBERT TURNER 


Author of six books and over 600 


stories for major ‘magazines: 

“Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- 
tion that takes the new writer speedily down 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.”’ 


CRAIG RICE 


Author of many best-selling novels 
featuring John J. Malone: 


his correspondence course for writers is 
not only filled with 4 hly, valuable informa- 
tion and guidance e oo writers—but 
contains a great bal a sound advice and 
suggestions for those who, like myself, have 
been writing for many years. It is simple, 
informative and to the point, and seems to 
me to leave no important question unanswered. 
I can heartily recommend it to anyone who 
intends to make a serious study of the writing 
profession.”’ 


Above statements received October, 1956. 














Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
quiries are confidential, and no salesman 


will call. 


Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 
its course only to those who could attend in person. 
From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
shop School worked .exclusively with a limited and se- 
lect group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors 
and guest lecturers included editors from The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home 


Journal, Redbook and 

many others, book editors 

from Doubleday, Bantam SPECIAL! 
Books, Simon and Schu- Inquire now, and receive, ab- 
ster and other top pub- | selafely free. ¢ senpiate 
lishing houses, and many ST Year dias te Ak toe 
famous magazine writers 


fessional Script. No charge 
and best selling novelists. or obligation, of course—but 
For these limited in-per- 


our supplies are limited. Take 
advantage of this new special 

son classes, the Workshop offer! 

School’s rates were high. 


Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers 
its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 
throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 
new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 
dents. All the features of the select personal course are 
contained in this brand-new correspondence series, created 
by top-name writers who appear regularly in every major 
magazine in the country. 






































The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
writing technique and what editors are buying right this 
minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned 
to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 
line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 


And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new 


and specially created correspondence series is priced 
amazingly low. 


a | COUPON aay seeencnnqeaeees 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS AUG-57 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new 
booklet and Your Guide To A Professional Script. 








City OT | ere 
Inquiries confidential. No salesmen will call. 


PLEASE PRINT 














THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 








Send it first to 


MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . more thany any 
current offer in the field 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


any story can earn up to $8000 


MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
lf your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate . . . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Maimgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES,’ 26! 5th Avenue, N. Y. 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 


16 for 








When I first subscribed to your book ten years 
ago I was not writing. Just “dreaming” about it. I 
had taken a Journalism course in college many 
years earlier but didn’t do anything with it—too 
busy raising four kids! I picked up one of your 
issues On a newsstand one day then subscribed to 
your book. After two years of reading what others 
were doing with not as much to-work with as I 
had had in the matter of training, I one day took 
the bull by the horns—plus a lot of other writer's 
advice—and walked, unknown, into the courRIeErR- 
PosT editor’s office and asked for a correspond- 
ence’s job for my own small town. Either I had 
something that day or the editor was in one of his 
good moods—but I got the job! Ten dollars a 
month! 

IpaA MAE ROEDER 
426 Clements Bridge Road 
Barrington, New Jersey 


Monthly Market 
Dear Editor: 

The Ontario Physiotherapist will become a 
monthly with the October issue. We'd be glad to 
hear from correspondents for the following as- 
signments: intervicws with medical specialists on 
the uses of Physiotherapy, and talks with well- 
known personalities who have benefitted from it. 
An example of the latter is the Life article on 
Celeste Holm relaxing by means of Physical 
Therapy. 

Inquiries should be addressed to: 

S. S. Sucar, Editor 
Ontario Physiotherapist 
225 St. Clair Avenue West 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Never Too Late 
Dear Editor: 

This is the third-prize 1955 contest winner re- 
porting (two years later). I cannot let you down, 
or impugn the wisdom of your judges! Today I 
sold my first two stories; not one but two. 

Both were purchased by the Philadelphia /n- 
quirer for their syndicated Sunday magazine sec- 
tion “Today.” Winning third prize in a WrRITER’S 
Dicest Short Story Contest is what sparked my 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


if you want results: 


SOLD 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, an 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Wette for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee i 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editoria aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


you want to sell we 
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Here's how you can get into this picture: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $10 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free come-ons and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


HAVE YOU MADE THESE MISTAKES WITH YOUR BOOK? 
You Lost Time, Money And The Chance For Publication! 


FREE : The inside story about free reading come-ons, unbelievably low priced gimmicks; give-aways ; 
vanity propositions; ghosting. Your book is precious to you. Save yourself time, money, headache, 
heartache, frustration. THE INSIDE STORY—with our compliments. Ask for it. 


. 

STORIES & ARTICLES: You pay your way by commissions or fees. I prefer commissions, but until I make 
two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour 
show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON was sold through this 
agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, 
you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future 
effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be 
recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as 
it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


CHARGE IT IF You WISH: Only a large and responsible agency which doesn’t depend upon reading 


fees for its primary income can afford to allow you to charge it. Ask for details. 


PROFESSIONALS: Since the start of the year close to 50 professional writers have switched to this agency. 


1 work with such writers on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get 
on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
























UICKLY SELLS 
SHORT STORIES 


in overcoming iner 
down with me at my typewriter and 
keeps me from gute started. Those 
regular assi coming with 
the inevitability ral home runs at a 
Yankee — ame, have produced re- 
sults.’ K. Ward, 364 W. 
26th St., ee New 7 York 1, N. 7 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! © 


O MANY people with the ‘‘germ’’ of writing in them 
S simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 

they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, world affairs, social 
matters, household affairs, hobbies, travel, local, church and 
club activities. etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn writing is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material ac- 
cepted by the editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether’ or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the , coupon below, today. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16 6NY 
(Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of New York.) i 
proved Member, National Home Study Council.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing fer profit, as 
promised in Wararrer’s Dicest, August. 


Address 


. Zone 


(All correipendence confidential. 
No salesman will call.) 


City 
7-M-597 
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work, because I was at the point of giving up 
when I won it. 

VirciniaA PITTINGER 

18708 Milton Drive 

Glendora, Calif. 


Poetry Patter 
Dear Editor: 

Some time ago there was an article in the 
New York Times which said the reading of 
books was at the top peak and everything was 
in order but poetry! ! 

Here are my impressions on this. 


Right now they want psychology, 
Non-fiction or biology; 

Fast plotting for the teen-agers, 
Tales for the “in-between-agers” 


Books classed as “informational” — 
Discoveries, sensational, 

Where animals are humanized. 

Or human beings ostracised, 


For classes elementary— 
Bright text-books, supplementary ; 
Detective yarns, selective, 
New writers with “perspective” — 


(They promise handsome royalities 
For qualities and loyalties. 
Contact Department Editor 

If you are would-be creditor— ) 


They welcome prose verbosity, 

But view with animosity 

All budding bards. Here terms are terse: 

“No muse—-no odes—no rhymes, no VERSE. 
Mrs. Macny LAnpDstTAD JENSEN 
Lake Telemark 
Rockaway, New Jersey 


Out Of The Nursery 
Dear Editor: 

A parent has a sense of satisfaction when the 
child he has brought up shows signs of the train- 
ing he has had. Thus writer’s DIGEST may be 
interested to know that this “child” has at last 
begun to show budding signs of growth. 

When I began reading writTeErR’s picest I had 
a yen to write—but how? At that time Lou 
Myrtis Vining wrote some advice to feature 
writers, the DIGEST published the piece. I read 
it and, ever after I was trying. 

I began with small features, interesting people, 
human interest around me. I went on to dig up 
history, dress it up and make it breathe. May 
sound easy but it is work. My writing was the 
“Life with Grandma” stuff—memories of life in 
rural sections in the nineties. These pieces found 
a market in a nearby city paper, and in our 
local paper. Finally an editor, asked me to do a 
column and I graduated to the editorial page. 
I am the first woman to make this editorial page, 





I’m Nancy Ashbaugh of Salem, Oregon. I’m a 

confessions writer who could never make up her mind where 
to send a manuscript first. Now I never hesitate 

...and here’s why 


| send it first to Modern Romances 


On the most profitable hunch I ever had, I sent 
MODERN ROMANCES “Not in the Stars”— 


my very first submission to them. 


Editor Henry Malmgreen wrote back: “Your story’ 

opens with a bang — but whatever happened to your ending? 
We need replot and rewrite. Will you accept our 

3¢ minimum rate?” In other words 





Next Henry writes that there’s a surprise awaiting 
me in the March and April issues. And it is a surprise. 
New title: “Betrayed By My Innocence.” 


\ A new ending. It’s still me. But a lovelier me. 


The best, though, is yet to come. Six weeks later, 

I open a letter from Henry and a check flutters out. Seems the 

reader poll has rated “Betrayed” 89, which means I ‘split 

a $1500 Monthly Merit Bonus with my rewriter. My Share ecm: 


Now I start thinking about Henry’s Continuous Annual 
Contest — points — prizes three times a year—and money. But if I 
shared my bonus money won’t I share my contest points, too? 
Answer: Bonus money is shared. Contest points aren’t. 

I keep all my points — sufficient to win me a tie 

for first prize. My share 





So | send my stories first to Mod. Ro. #0 5 
BECAUSE WHO ELSE EVER PAID ANY WRITER 


FOR HER FIRST STORY? 
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Anyone can get in on it if they can write articles on babies. 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it. with the complete certainty on your part that it will 


be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 


plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers since 1920) 


DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 





and I’m in famous company. Drew Pearson on 
my right hand; Robert Rouark nearby. So Mr. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, the “child” who cut her writing 
teeth on your magazine is now stepping out along 
with full grown writers. 

Does anybody know the present address of Lou 
Myrtis Vining? And we wonder if she still reads 
WRITER’S DIGEST, bless her heart. 

Caro.ine S. COLEMAN 
Fountain Inn, S. C. 


Correspondents For Jewelry Magazine 
Dear Editor: 


JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE, the 
leading magazine serving the retail jewelry in- 
dustry, currently has a number of openings for 
correspondents in key cities throughout the 
country. 


These correspondents are desired to furnish 
the magazine with up-to-date, active news of 
the jewelry trade. Since JC-K publishes monthly, 
the demand for such news is constant and con- 
siderably large. 


Payment is 60 cents per column-inch (or ap- 
proximately 1%c per word), and is made upon 
publication. 

Applicants will be furnished with full details 
concerning the specific type of material sought, 
and sample copies for reference. 


Myron B. Gusitz, News Editor 
Jewelers’ Gircular-Keystone 
Chestnut at 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Pardon Us, Pardner 
Dear Editor: 


I am grateful to Joe Alvarez for his very kind 
review of the latest in my yearly series of antho- 
logies of Wesern stories, Bar Six Roundup of Best 
Western Stories, but would like to correct same 
factual errors in the review. For one thing, Mr. 
Alvarez credits a Steve Frazee story in the col- 
lection as having been published in The Satur- 
day Evening Post; and, actually, though several 
stories in the collection were from the Post, the 
Frazee story was originally published in a dif- 
ferent magazine. And for another, Mr. Alvarez 
states that my anthology was published by 
Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy at $3.95; actually, 
it was published by Dutton at $2.95, and will be 
republished as a paperback next year by Pocket 
Books at 25c. 

Scott MEREDITH 
580 Fifth Avenue 
New York 6, N. Y. 


¢ Sorry about the factual errors. I got so 
wrapped up in the stories that I forgot to read 
the fine print.—J.A. 








IF 


Se 
You had enrolled for this course three or four months 
ago, you too might now be writing us a letter like this: 


‘I have just received a check for ‘Emergency Call.” 

I made all the changes you suggested, got device planted 
on p. 1, and omitted the scene you were not pleased 
with. Your suggestions were so pertinent and so basic 
that they can be applied to future work. You offer 
closest pertinent editorial comment I have encountered.” 
W. E. Dan Ross 


BUT IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


ENROLL NOW AND te aa FOR TOMORROW’S 
SALES. ONE SALE EVEN TO SECONDARY MAR- 
KET CAN PAY FOR THE COURSE AND START YOU 
ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Ilave you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what's wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per 
thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or more 
Payment and stamped self-addressed envelope should ac- 
company each ms 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 


Name 


Address 








‘SHOWCASE THEATRE 
STUDIO of PLAYWRITING 
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a new writing technique 
practical stagecraft 
studio productions 
off-B’way productions 


425 W. 57th St. CO 5-0538 
N.Y. 19, N.Y. LE 2-1100 
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offers 








Editing, rewriting, polishing of 
BOOK LENGTHS. BOOK AP- 
PRAISAL $5 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1,000 
words, minimum, $5 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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SMLA sells over 6,000 scripts yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE i your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 


why, os give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be yy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for waar, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half hour 
scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other s of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC., 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, Nv. Y. 
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Across the Desk 


ERE IS THE TV-IsSUE we have prom- 
H ised you for some time. It isn’t, how- 
ever, only for TV writers. Every writer, 
whether he’s interested in fiction, articles or 
drama, will enjoy Pearl Hoover’s heart- 
warming piece (see page 32) telling you 
about her first novel sale, and the years be- 
fore. For beginning writers, there is some 
lively information on how to make small 
cash and give the ego a big boost by selling 
the baby magazines, and the pro will find 
plenty of markets, (mew ones too) in the 
New York Market Letter and in Writer’s 
Market. Everybody will respond to Cecilia 
Bartholomew’s tips on how to break the 
writing block, for who hasn’t had one? Carl 
Bakal in the photojournalism column an- 
swers a lot of your questions. 


As Paul Garrison says in his ar- 
ticle “TV, You Can’t Ignore It,” 
it’s a difficult field to break into, 
and even when you are in, it has 
fewer rewards than other types of 
writing, but it is a writer’s market. 
You probably have toyed with the idea 
of writing for TV. We think you will find 
Garrison’s piece revealing and informa- 
tive. As for Rod Serling’s comments on 
his Emmy-winning play “Requiem for a 
Heavyweight”—isn’t it always intriguing 
to get a writer’s mind-view on his own 
work? 


On pages 24 and 30 respectively, you 
will find the Hollywood and New York 
Market reports. The majority of drama- 
tic TV now comes out of Holly- 
wood. There are approximately 40 
Hollywood markets to New York’s 
half a dozen, and the trend to move 
TV shows to Hollywood continues. 
Many people in the business regret 
this trend, especially the better TV 
writers who broke in through the 
live one-hour New York based 
programs. But as our New York 
reporter says, there is hope that 
eventually there will be a revival of 


live network shows coming from 
the East. 


Most of the TV markets listed are not 
free-lance markets in the sense, in which a 
magazine is a free-lance market. By now 
most of you are aware of the fact that few 
programs will look at television scripts sub- 
mitted by an unknown, unless they are sub- 
mitted through. an agent. We fully agree 
with Paul Garrison, who says in his article, 
that TV has to make some accommodation 
to the beginning writers trying to break 
into the field. To get the kind of quality 
material they say they are after, they will 
have to employ personnel to go through 
the slush pile to discover fresh talent. We 
also agree with Mr. Garrison that writers 
can help their own cause by only sending 
their best material to TV and by submitting 
it in a professional format. Television story 

editors have learned that a welcome 

sign on their mailbox often invites a 

deluge of badly prepared, badly 

thought up, and thoroughly unusable 

scripts. They are also too frequently 

harassed about illegibly stolen mate- 
rial. This is why our reporters could usu- 
ally only obtain a listing with the pro- 
vision that material be submitted through 
an agent. 

Study the listings carefully and watch 
the programs for which you want to 
write regularly. Before submitting, be 
sure that you are ready to write for tele- 
vision. If you submit too soon, you will 
only hurt yourself and others. If the list- 
ing says that story editors only want to 
see material through agents, then please 

follow that rule. 
We know that it is very hard for 
a newcomer to get an agent who 
dS handles TV material. That’s why 
Ff) we recommend that you try to get 
some work published in magazines 
so that the agent that you approach 
feels that you are a pro. 

For a list of Hollywood agents, 
we suggest you consult the L.A. 
Telephone Directory or the LITER- 
ARY PLACE, published by the R. R. 
Bowker Company. 

We wish you good luck. (M.B.) 
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by Paul Garrison 


You can't ignore it 


ITTING HERE AT MY TYPEWRITER and 
S staring at the most frightening sight 
any writer can encounter—a blank sheet of 
paper—it occurs to me that it is exactly ten 
years since I made my first dollar out of 
television: The sale of a pilot film to CBS 
resulted in a contract to produce the first 
series of half-hour TV films in the history 
of television, ““The Cases Of Eddie Drake,” 
for which I wrote the screenplays (from a 
series of original radio plays by Jo Eisinger) 
and which I directed. 

Since then uncounted millions of feet of 
film have been produced for TV, thousands 
upon thousands of hours of live entertain- 
ment have been beamed into the cluttered 
maze of high frequency waves and the 
writer’s remuneration has risen from a 
measly $25 per half-hour script to an aver- 
age of around $1,000. 

I myself in this time have written and/or 
directed and/or produced over 300 hours 
of TV entertainment only to learn the hard 
way that to the creative writer television is 
as thankless a market as can be found any- 
where. Still it is a constantly growing 
market and it can be a lucrative one. It is 
for that reason that I feel that an objective 
examination is in order. 

Television by pure necessity must con- 
sume more written material, good and bad, 
than any other medium in history. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that TV producers 
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everywhere and the three major networks 
in particular are constantly publicizing the 
need for new, more and better writers. But 
if television is dying for the lack of good 
written material it is much like the man 
who starved to death while sitting at a 
heavily laden table at the Colony, because 
he was too afraid to open his mouth for 
fear that he might say the wrong thing. 

Why is it then that television complains 
about the dearth of story material while at 
the same time refusing to as much as read 
what is being offered by eager writers every- 
where? 

To understand this paradox one must 
know the economical facts which govern 
this medium and the complications and 
fears under which its personnel operates. 

A magazine, while responsible for its gen- 
eral editorial policy ta the advertisers who 
pay for its very existence, is not obligated 
to submit its stories to them for their OK. 
The editor is usually an intelligent indi- 
vidual, capable of judging the reactions of 
his potential public and guided by an ade- 
quate amount of respect for the artistic in- 
tegrity of the writer. 

Not so in television. 

Here the advertiser writes the check 
which pays for the script, the director, the 
actors, and the air-time and he considers it 
his right and obligation to sit in judgment 
over the efforts of the artists who create 





A writer, who has been in there since the early 


days of TV, tells you why it’s so hard to break 


into, but how it might be done, and gives 


some tips to the people who make the rules 


for him. In this capacity, however, he is 
a fish out of water. As a result he is con- 
stantly looking for guaranties to supplement 
his judgment. One of the best guaranties 
he has decided is a “name.” He may buy 
a bad story from Paddy Chayevsky, Rod 
Serling or Hemingway (and every writer 
has written bad stories), but if it turns out 
to be a flop, he is blameless because after 
all he bought from a foolproof author. 

This craze for the “name” as insurance 
goes far beyond the star-writer or actor. An 
advertiser will buy a story from a certain 
literary agent, simply because this agent 
also handles some of the star-writers who 
impress him (but whom he can’t afford.) 
An equally good or better story submitted 
by an unknown author or agent does not 
give him the potential excuse of having 
based his judgment on past success and 
glory. 

The advertiser, of course, does not re- 
ceive submissions directly, but the men in 
between are aware of his thinking in these 
matters, and being daily confronted with 
the vulnerability of their highly-paid jobs, 
they in turn prefer to travel the road of 
least resistance. 


The Pitfalls Of Ratings 


Another peculiarity of TV which adds to 
its uncertainties is the system of “ratings.” 
If anything is more ridiculous than to judge 


the true popularity of an individual pro- 
gram by its ratings, it’s to say that a name- 
writer can’t do wrong. Still with no better 
way of evaluating in black and white the 
audience pull of a program, the ratings re- 
main the only yardstick. It is easy to un- 
derstand that admen and advertisers alike 
forget that the ratings reflect a great many 
incidental factors besides actual popularity. 
There are competing programs on other 
networks, sporting events, events of na- 
tional or international importance, the 
weather, the movies currently playing in 
neighborhood houses and a list of local and 
national phenomena which is as long as 
Fred J. Muggs’ arm. Word-of-mouth, the 
most effective advertising for motion pic- 
tures, magazine stories, books, and such is 
entirely absent in TV and the best an out- 
standing program can hope for is for a 
large number of people to say: “Too bad, 
I missed it.” 

This adds to making TV a heartbreaking 
medium even for those who manage to sell 
to it: You’ve won the battle, you’ve sold 
a story to TV. It’s been paid for and you 
have spent the money weeks ago. Tonight 
at 8:30 it'll be on the air. You wait with 
baited breath. You’ve called all your friends 
and while the show is on the air you cringe 
every time something isn’t the way you had 
visualized it. But finally the titles flash on 
the screen, you see your name and you 
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feel proud. Then you wait for the phone 
to ring. But nothing happens. The next 
day you can’t stand it any longer. You call 
some of those friends. “Oh, I’m terribly 
sorry, Joe, but just then Aunt Mary dropped 
in and . . .”—“‘and we tried to get home 
in time, but... .” The average TV writer 
might just as well change his name to 
“Anonymous.” 

If you don’t believe it, remember that 
in the ten years of its existence TV has pro- 
duced over ten times as many individual 
dramatic shows as Hollywood since the 
Nickelodeon. How many writer’s names can 
you remember off-hand? Three? Five? 


It’s A Writer’s Market 


If what I’ve written so far conveys the 
impression that television is a tough and 
thankless nut to crack, it has served its pur- 
pose. But—and this is a but with a capital 
B-U-T—+television is a writer’s market and 
under today’s conditions no writer who 
wants to make a living by words alone can 
afford to ignore it. In addition, television 
can’t much longer afford to ignore the 
writer either, but I’m afraid it'll take at 
least two more sterile seasons to make them 
realize it. The problem then boils down 
to: What to sell to whom and for how much 
and above all, how! 

Basically television programs break down 
into a number of classifications. Listed here 
are those which are of interest to the free- 
lance writer: 

(A) ONE TIME sHOws such as the spec- 
taculars. They might be dramas, comedies, 
variety shows, musicals or any number of 


other types. (Peter Pan, Romeo & Juliet). 

(B) ANTHOLOGY sERIES in_ half-hour, 
hour-, and 90-minute lengths. (Studio One, 
Playhouse 90, Matinee, Ford Theatre, Play- 
house of Stars. ) 

(C) CONTINUED SERIES, usually in half- 
hour lengths and on film. (I Love Lucy, 
Father Knows Best, Wyatt Earp, Rin Tin 
Tin, Blondie, etc.) 

(D) soap OPERA, mostly in 15-minute 


‘lengths and usually produced live, five times 


a week. (Modern Romances, Helen Trent. 

(E) CoMEDY sHows, usually one hour in 
length and produced live, though some- 
times on film in front of an audience. 
(George Gobel, Bob Hope, Jack Benny, 
Caesar’s Hour. ) 

There are others, of course, ad-lib. shows, 
panel shows, quiz-programs, children’s pro- 
grams, documentaries, sports, news, etc., 
but none of these present any real market 
for the free-lance writer. 


“I’ve Got An Idea” 


Before going into details about the spe- 
cific requirements set by the producers and 
networks for the above listed programs, let’s 
talk a few moments about the “TV-series- 
idea.” 

All of us have at one time or another felt 
that we have a great idea for a series. 
Typical of such “great ideas” are: 

The taxi driver and the things that hap- 
pen to him with his fares. 

The Country Doctor and 
that... 

The Skid Row Priest and the things 
that... 


the things 











The Nurse and the things that... 

And so on ad infinitum. All of these are 
varieties on the old “private-eye-gimmick” 
and every one of the 168,000,000 people 
living in the United States during his life 
is bound to meet 39 different people under 
more or less interesting circumstances which 
in turn would make each such human being 
the potential central figure of a TV series. 

Producers are extremely leary of ideas 
for series. Unless the idea has a unique 
gimmick it can’t be sold. As an example, 
some years ago I submitted what I con- 
sidered (and still consider) a unique idea 
for a series to one of the top Hollywood 
TV film producers, complete with 8 finished 
shooting scripts. His reaction without look- 
ing at the scripts: “As far as I’m concerned, 
these can be the greatest stories ever, I 
couldn’t care less, unless you can tie the 
idea either to a star actor whom we haven’t 
been able to hire ourselves, or a comic 
strip, or a famous author or something that 
immediately rings a bell. As far as I’m 


concerned, you’re nothing and the only way 
I'll buy you and your idea, is if you can 


hang the whole package onto a merchan- 
dizable something. Give me Gable or John 
Wayne or Prophet Jones or Marilyn Mon- 
roe. That I can sell!” 

This means that most writers must con- 
centrate on existing programs, preferably 
those which seem to indicate that they'll 
still be around six months or a year from 
now. 

The information in the market reports 
elsewhere in this issue usually starts or 
closes with one of the following phrases: 


In the market for material in any form to 
Free-lance submission through agents only, 
No unsolicited material to Not in the mar- 
ket jor stories, scripts on assignment only. 

This lack of uniformity added to the fact 
that reading personnel is likely to change 
from month to month, makes selling to TV 
without the service of an agent difficult. 
The only advantage over magazines is that 
it is accepted practice to submit copies 
of the same story simultaneously to as many 
prospects as one likes. 


What Programs To Aim At 

By categories the market shapes up some- 
thing like this: 

(A) ONE TIME sHOws. To try and write 
for these shows is generally a lost cause. With 
a production nut of around a quarter of a 
million dollars per show, the producers con- 
centrate on building their program either 
around a particular star or a proven-story 
property such as a Broadway play or a best- 
selling novel. With few exceptions these 
programs are produced under the direct 
supervision of the networks and the men 
to contact with ideas of sufficient scope 
and built-in name-value to be considered 
are the executive producers at either net- 
work (at this writing: CBS—Hubbell Ro- 
binson or Marlo Lewis; NBC—Robert 
Kintner or Bob Lewine). Unless you’re an 
author, whose name “rings a bell” don’t 
try to submit material to these men with- 
out the help of a recognized literary agent. 


Best Bet 
(B) ANTHOLOGY SERIES. These programs 








use a variety of unconnected stories of all 
types and are the free-lance writer’s best 
bet. Most of these programs like “Matinee,” 
“Studio One,” and the many filmed series 
are constantly in the market for material. 
Many of these will read stories in any 
form, whether submitted by agents or direct. 
One of the difficulties involved is to try and 
figure out what kind of story to send to 
which program. Like magazine editors, 
producers like to think that they have an 
editorial policy which determines stories as 
being “The Ford Theatre-type,” “The 
Schlitz Playhouse-type,” and so on. The 
trouble is that every time you’re sure you’ve 
got it pegged, such a program will come up 
with a type of show you’d have sworn 
they’d never buy. 

Some of these series depend strongly on 
the use of a “name-star” and are therefore 
looking for stories which present a fat lead- 
ing part with which to lure such stars into 
their net. 


(C) CONTINUED sERIES fall into two 
basic categories: Those which are 100% 
staff-written and those which consider out- 


side material. These then present a dual 


problem to the free-lance writer: First, 
each such series has a string of established 
characters with which the writer must be 
thoroughly familiar, and second, the char- 
acters and circumstances frequently cause 
different writers to come up with similar 
or even identical ideas. This, of course, re- 
sults in rejections and the writer might just 
as well resign himself to the fact that he 
may see his basic idea on that program 
without having sold his story. The Holly- 
wood market list indicates which continued 
series will use free-lance scripts. If you 
write for any of these, it is especially im- 
portant to watch the program regularly, to 
get the feel of your series characters and, 
of course, to avoid duplicating incidents. 

(D) soap opERAS are usually the work 
of one or a small group of writers and at 
this time none are in the market for un- 
solicited story material. 

(E) coMEDY sHOws revolve around the 
particular personality of a name-comedian, 
all of whom are employing one, two, three 
or more comedy writers on a permanent 
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basis. Nearly all of the material used on 
these shows is created by these writers in 
groups, kicked back and forth over thou- 
sands of cups of coffee and gradually shaped 
to fit to the personality of the comedian 
and to guarantee a maximum number of 
laughs in a given time. Comedy writing of 
this type is one of the most lucrative (and 
nerve wrecking) forms of writing, but while 
there is an admitted shortage of such writ- 
ers, the way to enter into this holy circle 
is different from any other in the writing 
field. 

To submit unsolicited material which you 
may think is just right for Bob Hope or 
Jack Benny is usually a waste of postage. 
To become a comedy writer I can suggest 
only that you become the friend of either 
other comedy writers, or of comedians and 
their producers, and that you try to gradu- 
ally sneak into the profession by proximity 
rather than by submission of material. 


Five Points To Consider 


Certain errors of judgment and proce- 
dure are currently rampant in the televi- 
sion industry, and they make the free- 
lance writer’s position such a difficult one. 
These errors, I believe, will sooner or later 
be rectified by necessity. 

1. The first one is something, for which 
writers themselves are to blame. While a 
writer, seeing a story in a magazine which 
is similar to one he submitted but failed 
to sell, would think twice before yelling 
“plagiarism,” many writers since the old 
radio days tried to sue for what they thought 
was plagiarism under similar circumstances. 
As a result the networks will not read any 
submissions without making you first sign 
a release, while a large number of indi- 
vidual producers insist on “submissions 
through agents only,” feeling that the agent 
will protect their interests. Writers should 
remember that plagiarism can only be 
proven when entire sequences are lifted ver- 
batim and that it is much easier and cheaper 
for a producer or network to pay you than 
to try and steal from you! 

2. Hardly any of the story editors and 
readers in television have the foresight or 
ability to visualize a story changed to fit the 





requirement of their particular program, 
What I mean is this: One and the same 
story, concerning for argument’s sake two 
teen-agers and their parents, could make a 
good property for “Studio One,” “Father 
Knows Best,” “Ford Theatre,” and possibly 
a half a dozen others. In each case the 
story may not exactly fit the requirements 
but with a minor change or two could be 
made to fit. In each case it will be a re- 
jection. As story material becomes harder 
to come by, these readers will have to learn 
to adjudge such a story not only as it is, 
but also, as what it might become. In order 
to make full use of all submitted story ma- 
terial along those lines, the producers will 
sooner or later have to hire a staff of com- 
petent screenplay (or teleplay) writers who 
can take these stories and write the neces- 
sary adaptations. 

3. A considerable number of programs 
ask that their submission be in screenplay 
or teleplay form. This puts an untenable 
burden on the writer. No writer likes the 


physical labor of typing sufficiently to will- 
ingly rewrite the same story as a screenplay, 


as a teleplay (for live TV), as a short 
story (usually told in the past tense) as a 
TV treatment (usually told in the present 
tense) and so on. If a reader cannot read 
a short story and visualize it as 
a Studio One teleplay, or read a 
one-hour teleplay and visualize it 
as a half-hour filmed show, he 
shouldn’t have the job. 
4. In view of the fact that few 
of the producers and networks 
have writers at their disposal, who 
are available to perform the adap- 
tations mentioned in the two pre- 
vious paragraphs, the writer of the 
original story is usally expected 
to write the screen or teleplay. 
While this is fine for the writer 
who lives either in Hollywood or 
New York, and who is familiar 
with the techniques involved, it 
creates a serious handicap for 
writers who live elsewhere or who 
don’t intend to learn these tech- 
niques, because they are not plan- 


ning to spend the remainder of their lives 
exclusively in this medium. 

5. Many of the previous handicaps are 
automatically eliminated if you have an 
agent who is active and recognized in TV. 
But if you do, why are you reading this? 
To get an agent is nearly as hard as to sell 
your story, maybe harder. In the magazine 
field at least, there are agents who’ll read 
what you have written for a price, and 
who then may or may not do something 
for you. In TV I know of no such agent. 

I do know that to find an agent who 
both has influence and will work for you 
is nearly impossible for the writer who has 
not a considerable number of credits to his 
name. Once you’ve sold more than once, 
you’re likely to be able to take your pick. 
But be warned, having an agent is no pure 
joy. As long as you submit material your- 
self, you may not be selling, but at least 
you know it’s getting around. 


A Few Tips 
Now to try and answer the $64,000-ques- 
tion: How to sell to TV, let me suggest 
these steps: 
(1) Unless you are able to locate in New 


York or Hollywood, and try to work in 
(Continued on page 76) 





Rod Serling’s notes on: 


‘Requiem For A Heavyweight’ 


op SERLING Is ONE of the few television writers who has broken the gray barrier 
R of anonymity. Next month Simon and Schuster will publish pATTERNs, an 
anthology with four of Rod’s most successful plays, “Patterns,” “The Rack,” “Old 
MacDonald Had a Curve,” and “Requiem for a Heavyweight.” In the introduction 
titled “About Writing for Television” Rod tells how he took the plunge to write free- 
lance for TV in 1951 after several years of chore-boy work at a Cincinnati radio 
station. Rod’s first sale was to a Hollywood show on film. He received $100 for all 
TV rights and he says that since then the play has been performed many times on 
different programs. After three tough and precarious years, writing and selling to 
TV, at comparably low rates, he became a success overnight with Kraft Television 
Theater’s presentation of his play “Patterns” which later was made into a movie. 

Rod says “In two weeks after its initial production the following happened to 
me: I received 23 firm offers for television writing assignments. I received three 
motion picture offers with screen play assignments. I had fourteen requests for 
interviews from leading magazines and newspapers. I had two offers of lunch from 
Broadway producers. I had two offers to discuss novels with publishers.” Ever since 
then, Rod’s financial troubles have been over, though, as he says, writing has not 
become any easier. One of his main psychological problems has been the fact that 
the outstanding success of “Patterns” put what he calls a “flash-in-the-pan elephant” 
on his back. TV critics would constantly compare everything he wrote afterwards 
with “Patterns” and usually negatively. With the popular success of “Requiem for 
a Heavyweight” for which Rod received his second Emmy, he has finally rid him- 
self of that monster. 

In the introduction to the Simon and Schuster anthology Rod tells writers a 
great deal about his own experiences, and about the general problems and rewards 
of television. At the end of each play there’s an author’s commentary. Below we 
reprint the commentary on “Requiem for a Heavyweight.” Many of you probably 
saw the play. But even if you did, we would recommend that you read it. The 
short-story writer has an almost limitless supply of published stories which he can 
study for technique. Not so the prospective TV writer. There are as yet only 
a handful of TV-drama anthologies. This is one of the few, and no TV writer, 
who feels he still has something to learn, can afford to miss it. Besides, Rod’s 
plays are good reading. 

PATTERNS should be in the book stores by the end of September and will 
retail at $3.95. (M.B.) 
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HEN I FIRST BEGAN noting down the 
W early beginnings of Requiem, I had 
one basic idea. This was to slant a story of 
the fight game from a fighter’s point of 
view. I wanted to analyze a human being 
who fought for a living but who was none- 
theless a human being. I wanted a guy who 
would act, react, feel and think without 
sounding like the stereotyped, cauliflower- 
eared, punchy human wreck who has now 
become so familiar that he is funny. 


I wanted the dull, slow, painfully halting 
speech to elicit sympathy and understand- 
ing, but not a laugh. I’ve always liked fight- 
ing and fighters. As a nineteen-year-old 
paratrooper fighting at 118 pounds (a 
weight class known in those days as “Catch- 
weight”), I had several fights of my own, 
and I know a broken nose when I feel one. 
I'd been trained in the Army by an ex-pro 
who had had sixty-eight fights of his own, 
and I had a reasonably good working 
knowledge of some of the ins and outs of 
the profession. 

So Requiem was born. It was a story of 


a fighter that began in the brief moment 
after his last fight. Its basic premise was 
that every man can and must search for his 
own personal dignity. I thought there was 
particular poignance in having an ex-fighter 
begin this kind of quest because his back- 
ground provided him with the least possible 


chance. Mountain McClintock represents 
the average fighter, the also-ran; he is one 
of the vast army who never become cham- 
pions and who are lost to memory as one 
by one they fall by the ringside. 

What seems to give this idea the stature 
of tragedy is that the business of prize fight- 
ing never allows an alternate preparation 
for another field to endeavor. To be a 
fighter you have to live as a fighter. Every- 
thing you do, every action you take, every 
moment you live in part of and prepara- 
tion for the next fight on the schedule. And 
when your career is finished, the profession 
discards you. In terms of society it dis- 
cards a freak. So this was to be the story 
of Mountain McClintock, who walks into a 
world that is unfamiliar and foreign to him. 


Reprinted from Patterns, by permission of Simon & Schuster, 


The Actor’s And The Writers 


There are times in a career of a writer 
when a single performance in a play can 
add such a fantastic dimension and mov- 
ing quality that the role appears to have 
been molded into the actor’s shape. 


This was the case when Jack Palance 
played Mountain McClintock. His inter- 
pretation left nothing to be desired. His was 
the slow, halting speech of the overfought 
and the outfought fighter who’d had too 
many fights for too many years. His was 
the incoherent, inarticulate, yearning and 
hunger to belong to something he didn’t 
understand. Here was the heart-rending 
picture of a misfit battered into a shapeless 
ugliness and yet possessing a simplicity, a 
humility, and the kind of beauty that comes 
with decency. All this Jack Palance gave 
to Mountain McClintock. As of this writ- 
ing he has been given a number of awards 
for his gift, and this brief tip of the hat is 
my own public acknowledgment of his con- 
tributions. 

I think there were good moments in 
Requiem and some near-great ones. My 
favorites are the scenes in which Mountain 
goes to the employment office and is inter- 
viewed by the compassionate case people, 
and the curtain of the scene, when the girl 
(beautifully played by Kim Hunter) tells 
Mountain not to worry, just to give them 
time because they'll come up with some- 
thing that he’ll like. I feel that here was 
one of the most effective moments in the 
play. Mountain looks at her with that 
strange, intense look and says he doesn’t 
want much—just a heavyweight champion- 
ship of the world! The will-o’-the-wisp, 
the errant Erewhon in each man’s life too 
high to reach, too far to grasp. For Moun- 
tain McClintock it was a title and the re- 
spect that went with it. 

Unfortunately, one of the tenderest mo- 
ments in the play can only be suggested in 
the reading and really not properly experi- 
enced. This was the scene in the bar 
when the girl goes to Mountain and for 
one of the few times in his life the ex- 
fighter responds to someone else’s gentleness 
and care. Ralph Nelson, who directed the 
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play so well, outlined the scene carefully, 
choosing a perfect musical score to underly 
the playing. This score, a composition called 
“The Seine,’ provided a beautiful obligato 
for the words of the scene. I have to point 
with pride to the scene in the dressing 
room when Mountain is bulldozed and 


conned into turning wrestler. Face to face 
with manager Maish, he realizes for the 
first time how he is being used and how 
the last shred of dignity that he clutches 
is being sold down the river. The confron- 
tation sequence between the two men is, I 
think, a helluva powerful piece of writing. 


The Faults 


Unfortunately, the final act of .Requiem 
is the weakest. I think the train sequence 
with the little boy spelled out the finish 
too blithely and to patly. The play should 
have ended when Mountain leaves Grace 
and heads for the railroad station. To 
have carried it a step beyond this was un- 
necessary and diluting. I had always had 
qualms about this scene but was willing 
to let it go in the hope it would play 
better than it read. Unhappily, it was anti- 
climactic, as I feared. 

The only other really weak element in 
terms of the writing of Requiem was the 
constant inclusion of the hoods who pop in 
and out of dark shadows and provide a sort 
of menacing counterpoint. In Requiem’s 
initial conception there were really no hoods. 
The manager’s motives stem from his fear 
of being exposed because of his betting, and 
consequently having his license revoked. 
There was no threat of the physical violence 
with which we ultimately did play it. Per- 
sonally, I felt that this was lily-gilding and a 
little cheapening, a manufactured menace 
that had no real reason to be there. It prob- 
ably clarified the character of Maish, how- 
ever, in that it gave the audience a definite 
physical clue to the man’s fears and weak- 
nesses. 

The character of the girl, Grace, prob- 
ably could have been better drawn. She’s 
quite understandable I think, up to a 
point, but I imagine an audience should be 
told more explicitly why she felt a compul- 
sion to go to the saloon to help a broken- 
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down fighter. Her compassion was not mis- 
placed when Mountain came to her, but 
it’s a moot question as to whether or not 
compassion in itself could have made her 
feel obligated to walk into a saloon crowded 
with pugs to follow through on what is 
really just another unemployment case. 

There was another moment in the play- 
ing of Requiem that perhaps cannot be per- 
ceived in the reading. This was in the final 
act, when Grace takes the train ticket from 
Army and then gives it to Mountain, tell- 
ing him that home is not in the saloon, the 
graveyard where punchy wreckages fight 
their lives away inside their heads. Ralph 
Nelson gave this a beautiful touch by play- 
ing that scene shooting from inside the 
saloon through the window to the alley out- 
side. We didn’t hear the voices of Moun- 
tain or Grace—we just looked at them, and 
on mike at the time was the tawdry, stupid, 
wandering prattle of a punch-drunk fighter 
that played constantly under the scene as 
we watched Mountain make a decision out 
in an alley. 

Patterns seemed always to obscure every- 
thing else I had done, and I was desperate 
to change this situation. Requiem turned 
out to be exactly the right play to do this. 
Its enthusiastic reception when it was pro- 
duced—and, later, the Emmy awards it re- 
ceived—proved to a lot of people that Pat- 
terns was not a happy accident. And, most 
important, it was proof to me. 


September Issue 
Special Feature 
Man Against White Space 
A short course in Magazine Publishing 


by Aron M. Mathieu 


No book or phamphlet sets forth the principles 
of magazine publishing. Here for the first time 
is a straightforward discussion of the subject 
Read how a magazine is born, how it grows and 
what makes it stay in business. By understanding 
the whole picture you will become a better writer, 
or editor or literary agent, whatever you are 
Reserve your newsstand copy now. 


Plus regular features, articles on fic- 
tion and — and, of course, 
plenty of markets 

SSCSHOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSSSSSSOES 





Typical TV Release Form 


Below we reprint a standard release form used by the NBC network. Most release 


forms say essentially the same thing, although they are all worded differently. Some- 


times the wording sounds as though they are trying to get your script for nothing, 


but don’t worry. If you are dealing with an established studio, show or network, 


they won’t plagiarize your stuff. 





NBC POLICY CONCERNING SUBMISSION OF SINGLE SCRIPTS 





The National Broadcasting Company, Inc., deeply appreciates the courtesy of many of its listeners 
and of people in the profession who submit ideas, suggestions and material for use in its activities. 
However, so many ideas and suggestions are offered to us which embody suggestions previously developed 
by members of our own staff, or submitted by others, that we cannot consider any material unless we 
receive a waiver of compensation therefor. Only in this way can we avoid the risks and uncertainties 


which often arise by reason of the use of ideas independently conceived and submitted to the Company 
by others. 


Therefore, before considering any ideas, suggestions or material, it is the policy of the National 


Broadcasting Company, Inc., to require the signature of the release appended to this statement. 


Title(s): 








By 





(Please print) 





NaTIonaL Broapcastinc Company, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I have received a copy of your policy in connection with the submission of ideas and suggestions 
to you. I understand that it is your established policy not to entertain or receive an idea or suggestion 
except on the distinct understanding that the person submitting the same is willing to rely entirely 
upon your good faith in determining the question of whether the submission is truly novel, whether it is 
actually used by you as a result of his having submitted it, and the amount of compensation, if any, to 
be paid if you should use it. 


As an inducement to you to entertain my ideas and suggestions, I agree that they are submitted to 


you upon the conditions set forth above. 


Name: 





Address: 








Witness: (Author or agent: Please write on the back of this form a short’ 


summary of the contents of the material 
being submitted.) 














Report from 


PPER Hollywood 


40 Markets which can be cracked by writers 


who have talent and are ready for TV 


by Nancy Vogel 


HILE A GREAT many TV programs have recently been dropped, the ones in 
Wie following list are expected to continue throughout the coming season. 
However, there are sometimes last minute changes. If any of these shows are dropped 
before the new season starts, we'll tell you about it. Others that are being planned 
tentatively or definitely, include “Casey Jones,’ which Screen Gems is producing 
with the co-operation of six TV stations in various cities; ““The Californian,” pilot 
for which was written by Frederick Hazlitt Brennan; “Van Johnson’s Amazing 
Stories,” “Combat Correspondents,” “Lisbon,” “Don Quixote,’ and many, many 
others. If and when these new programs become free-lance markets, the news will 
be covered in WRITER’S DIGEST’s regular Hollywood television column. 


90-Minute Live 
“Playhouse 90,” CBS-TV. The story editor 


says, ““We are buying heavily for the next season, 
which begins in October. We want any type of 
story, and are looking for the highest quality we 
can find. We use originals, plays, and published 
properties. with practically no limitation as to 
subject matter. However, we require submission 
through recognized agents, or through somebody 
qualified to judge the merit of material—another 
writer, of professional status, for example, or a 
university professor of a writing class.” A story 
used recently on this program, and one which is 
fairly typical of what they like, was “Child of 
Trouble.” a teleplay by James Cavanagh which 
was based on a magazine article by Selma Robin- 
son. A father has returned from a term in 
prison, but his family is living in tension, afraid 
he will commit another crime. Finally he does 
try to hold up a bank, is caught and sent back 
to prison. Faced with a long term, he and some 
of the other prisoners attempt a prison break. 
They don’t succeed in escaping, but they hold 
prison guards they have captured as hostages, 
threatening to kill them. After days of this im- 
passe, the father’s little girl comes to the prison 
to try to talk him into releasing the guards. 
Contact: Bud Kay, CBS Story Editor, 7800 
Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


One Hour Live Programs 


“Climax,” CBS-TV. The story editor says, 
“We now have two producers on this show, both 
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of whom are buying properties. They are inter- 
ested in tense melodrama with a strong element 
of suspense and solid characterization; also in 
straight dramas, off-beat Westerns, comedy melo- 
drama. They sometimes do dramatizations of 
actual events, and they like a sock climax, to 
live up to the show’s name. They try always to 
buy scripts that have one or more strong roles 
which will attract star casting. They buy scripts 
through agents only.’ A recent “Climax” show 
concerned a man being threatened by a “mad 
bomber.” After planting many duds, the bomber 
warns that his next will be a real one. Baiting 
a trap, the hero makes a TV appeal to the 
bomber—and while he is doing so, the bomber 
goes to his apartment to place the final bomb. 
Police are waiting at the apartment, and they 
arrest the man. Contact: Bud Kay, story editor, 
CBS, 7800 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Matinee Theatre,’ NBC-TV. This is a 
five-day-a-week program, offering a very sub- 
stantial market to writers who are qualified. The 
need here is for dramatic scripts which will 
appeal to the woman viewer who makes up the 
greater part of this daytime audience. Some 
typical recent plays presented have been one 
concerning what happens when a dignified sec- 
retary asks a travel agency to provide her with 
a male escort on her Riviera vacation; what 
occurs after a beloved town banker, who has 
been loosely and unwisely doling out money for 
years, is threatened with exposure; the results of 
a bad choice, after a super-salesman rises to 
the top of his company, and must choose between 





the presidency and the love of all those who 
are nearest to him. Plays for ‘“Matinee Theatre” 
should use not more than seven or eight char- 
acters, and sets should be as few and as simple 
as possible. Contact: Martin Donovan, NBC-TV, 
1500 Vine St., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


One Hour Film Programs 


“Cheyenne,” ABC-TV. In the market 
(through agents only) for quality stories with 
stress on human interest and character relation- 
ships. Clint Walker is the star, and plays the 
part of Cheyenne Bodie. A story that exemplifies 
what is wanted for this program is “A Hard 
Bargain,” by Jack Natteford and Howard Browne. 
In this one, Cheyenne takes a job as a deputy 
sheriff, and, after capturing a young bank rob- 
ber, is severely injured when he accidentally falls 
into a bear trap. The robber is faced with a 
dilemma—should he save Cheyenne, or leave 
him to his fate and seize the opportunity to 
escape? Contact: Story Editor, Warner Brothers, 
4000 W. Olive, Burbank, Calif. 


“Conflict,” ABC-TV. Need good stories— 
love stories, comedies, plays for family viewing 
which contain a strong element of suspense. 
Human interest and interesting character rela- 
tionships are important. Will read material in 
any form which might be adaptable to use on 
this program. Good material is definitely needed. 
and new writers are welcome to submit what 
they have—provided such submissions are made 
through accredited agents. Contact: Jack Eman- 
uel, Warner Brothers, 4000 W. Olive, Burbank, 
Calif. . 


“Disneyland,” ABC-TV. Use material of in- 
terest to children. Writers are frequently hired 
on an assignment basis, through agents. This is 
not a good freelance market for a beginner to 
try to hit. Disney legal department policy de- 
mands that unsolicited material, unless it is in 
already-published form, must be sent back un- 
read. Contact: Bob Sunderland, Disney Studios, 
2400 Alameda, Burbank, Calif. 


“Maverick,” ABC-TV. This is a new Western, 
and each episode will star a Robin-Hood type 
gambler, one who has the habit of taking from 
the rich to give to the poor. Warner Brothers 
Studio is cager to find new and able young 
writers for this show; nevertheless, they must in- 
sist that all submissions be made through agents 
only. Contact: Jack Emanuel, Warner Brothers, 
4000 W. Olive, Burbank, Calif. 


“Perry Mason,” CBS-TV. This is a series of 
hour-long detective films to be based on the 
activities of the fictional detective of the same 
name. Scripts will be assigned to established 
writers, through agents. Contact: Gene Wang, 
story editor, TCF Television Productions, Fox 
Western Avenue Studio, Hollywood 27, Calif. 


“Sugarfoot,” ABC-TV. This new show is a 
Western with a slightly different twist. It is 
built around a young cowboy (Will Hutchins 
stars) who refuses to use his fists, but who 
achieves the same results by his mental agility. 
Good dramas for this show are definitely needed. 
but will be looked at only if they are submitted 
through agents. Contact: Jack Emanuel, Warner 
Brothers Studio, 4000 W. Olive, Burbank, Calif. 


“Wire Service,’ ABC-TV. This is a series built 
around a newspaper wire service (like, for ex- 
ample, AP-or- INS). Stories should be written 
with the idea of starring one Hollywood star— 
Dane Clark, Mercedes McCambridge, and George 
Brent will take turns in the spotlight. Remember 
to consider budget—the fewer the sets, the fewer 
the characters, the better. One story used re- 
cently was “Four Minutes to Shot,” by Frank 
and Doris Hursley. A trio of newspapermen led 
by Trans-Globe’s Dean Evans (George Brent) 
goes on a frantic scarch in an A-bomb test area 
for a frightened Mexican wetback worker. They 
had been covering the nuclear tests in the desert 
when the man’s wife, who is pregnant, staggers 
into the arca looking for her husband. They find 
that the Mexican, frightened of security soldiers. 
has fled, and is in increasing danger as the time 
for the test detonation comes closer. Contact: 
Dick Bluell, Sharpe-Lewis Productions, 832 N. 
Lillian Way, Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Half Hour Film Programs 
“The Adventures of Rin Tin Tin,’ ABC-TV. 


Stories for this program should center around a 
boy and his dog, and should be laid at Ft. 
Apache, at a time shortly after the Civil War. 
Scripts are usually assigned to writers who have 
thought of good basic ideas before contacting 
the story editor. In one typical story, Major 
Swanson is leaving Fort Apache for a post in 
Washington, since it appears that the last Indian 
treaty assures permanent peace on the border. 
Kiowa Chief Culebra hates Swanson because he 
defeated him in every battle. He tries to get 
Apache Chief Komawi to join him in a plot to 
kill the officer. Komawi refuses, and warns Swan- 
son. Culebra is captured but escapes. Culebra’s 
tribesmen capture Komawi and plan to torture 
him to death. Heroically, Swanson rides to 
Culebra to exchange himself for Komawi. As a 
last gesture of fanaticism, Culebra, even though 
it means his own life, decides to kill Swanson 
before the soldiers at Fort Apache. As the help- 
less garrison watches, Culebra raises his knife to 
stab Swanson. Rin Tin Tin leaps upon Culebra 
and overpowers him. Komawi persuades Swanson 
that he is needed at Fort Apache to preserve 
peace. Contact: Jerry Thomas, Herbert B. 
Leonard Productions, 1334 N. Beachwood, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


“Alfred Hitchcock Presents,” CBS-TV. Stories 
for this anthology must have the characteristic 
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Charles Davis, John Williams and Alan Napier 
in “Alfred Hitchcock’s Presents” show titled “I 
Killed the Count.” 


Hitchcock twist at the end, and have plenty of 
mystery and suspense. Scripts, which must be 
top quality only, will be looked at only through 
agents. Writers are frequently assigned to do 
scripts. Stories are often the type which provoke 
tension and terror in the viewer, keep him on 
the edge of his chair. One recent one deals with 
a series of stranglings in London, another with 
a rising young hoodlum who shoots everyone 
who gets in his way, even his own girl friend. 
Contact: Manning O’Connor, Revue Produc- 
tions, 9370 Santa Monica, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


“Broken Arrow,” ABC-TV. This is an adult 
Western, based on the novel “Blood Brother.” 
The pervading theme is that the Indian agent, 
in co-operation with Apache chief Cochise, brings 
peace to the West. Strong dramatic stories are 
wanted, starring the Indian agent (Tom Jef- 
fords) and the Apache chief. Scripts are usually 
assigned to established TV writers. Contact: 
Eliott Arnold, TCF Television Productions, Fox 
Western Avenue Studio, 1417 N. Western Ave- 
nue, Hollywood, Calif. 


“Buffalo Bill, Jr.” ABC-TV. Stories for this 
series deal with the adventures of hero, a boy in 
his late teens, and his sister Calamity, who is 
about ten. Their guardian is the town store- 
keeper, judge and barber. The boy becomes in- 
volved in the fast-paced action plots revolving 
around adult members of the community, and 
is instrumental, in spite of his sister’s interference, 
in bringing the “bad guys” to their proper end. 
Contact: Lou Gray, Flying A Productions, 6920 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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“Circus Boy” currently NBC-TV, shifting to 
ABC-TV next season. Stories for this program 
must star a circus boy about twelve years old. 
Plots must be credible. Comedies and melo- 
dramas, stories with a lot of action, are wanted. 
Material from new writers will be read—but it 
should be submitted through an agent. Do not 
send scripts directly to the studio. The stories 
are varied, and can involve the lives and past 
lives of those who work with this small circus. 
In one such story, a one-time trapeze artist makes 
a valiant attempt to become a big-time per- 
former with the circus again, but his past catches 
up with him. Corky (Mickey Braddock) and 
Joe (Noah Beery) learn that the acrobat had 
robbed a bank of $2,000 to pay for an operation 
for his wife, and a detective has traced him to 
the circus. Contact: Victor McLeod, “Circus 
Boy,” Story Editor, Screen Gems, 1334 N. Beach- 
wood, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


“Death Valley Days,’ NBC-TV. This is a 
series featuring true stories about the old West 
The usual practice is to assign scripts to experi- 
enced TV writers. A recent story chronicled the 
following events: Doctor Edward Wilson (Bill 
Boyett) discovers an Indian chief dying in the 
Death Valley desert, and carries him to the 
Paiute village, only to find that half the tribe is 
dangerously ill from an epidemic. The tribal 
medicine man’s “cures” eventually kill the chief, 
and Wilson is blamed for his death, and is or- 
dered stoned to death by the chief’s son. When 
Wilson insists he can save the villagers’ lives, his 
execution is stayed. However, while fighting the 
disease, he meets a red-headed, blue-eyed Indian 
girl, and, certain she is white, probes into her 
background, much to the consternation of the 
chief’s son, who plans to marry her. Contact: 
Story Editor, “Death Valley Days,” McGowan 
Productions, 1416 La Brea, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Dr. Christian.” Stories for this series must be 
built around Dr. Christian and his office nurse, 
Judy. Strong starring roles for the doctor are 
advisable, and an element of suspense is particu- 
larly desirable. All scripts are bought only 
through agents. Contact: Jon Epstein, ZIV-TV, 
7324 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


“Father Knows Best,” NBC-TV. Robert 
Young and Jane Wyatt are the stars of this 
program, a series with a strong comedy element. 
A typical story was “Shoot for the Moon,” by 
Roswell Rogers, in which Margaret (Jane 
Wyatt) hires an itinerant workman named 
Sageman to cut wood for the Anderson fire- 
place. At the time Sageman arrives, the Ander- 
sons are plagued with problems. Kathy is wor- 
rier about warts; Jim (Robert Young) is doubtful 
about his ability to sell insurance to a tycoon; 
and Bud is in despair of being able to complete 
a speech for a prize contest. Sageman tells them 
their problems will disappear if they engage in 





he 
not 
‘ies 





an old fireplace ritual, whose secret he alone 


possesses. To humor Sageman, the Andersons 
follow his advice, and go through the ritual. 
Although at times on the verge of laughter, they 
are also impressed by the man’s mystic nature, 
Kathy feels her warts will soon disappear; Jim 
decides to phone the typcoon he has been afraid 
to approach. And Bud starts writing his speech 
with sudden confidence. Jim sums up their ex- 
perience by saying that somehow, stripped of all 
the hocus-pocus, Sageman’s sincerity awakened 
their own belief in themselves. Scripts are as- 
signed through agents. Contact: Eugene B. 
Rodney, Rodney-Young Enterprises, 1334 Beach- 
wood, Hollywood, Calif. 


“The Gale Storm Show,” CBS-TV. This is 
a situation comedy series with Gale Storm as the 
star, Susanna, and Zasu Pitts. Gale Storm is 
hostess on a passenger liner, and Miss Pitts is the 
ship’s beautician. Plots generally revolve around 
conflict between Gale Storm and the captain of 
the ship. For instance, in one episode the cap- 
tain, having reached the limit of his endurance, 
arranges to have her removed from her position. 
But Susanna, by winning a contest the company 
is sponsoring, manages to return, occupying the 
presidential suite as a guest of the steamship line, 
and he is forced to treat her with great respect 
and courtesy. Scripts are assigned, through 
agents. Contact: Alex Gottlieb, Hal Roach 
Studios, 8822 Washington, Culver City, Calif. 


“General Electric Theatre,” CBS-TV. The 
story editor says, “‘We use almost anything, but 
no downbeat endings. Adventure, mystery, 
straight drama, Westerns, comedy. We want a 
different twist, or something out of the ordinary, 
definitely off the beaten track. We often buy a 
published story, and assign the writer to do the 
teleplay. We deal only through agents.” Plots 
are sometimes complex, like the one in which an 
English valet serves his dissolute master for 21 
years and then is given the opportunity of as- 
suming that master’s identity. The master, exiled 
for 21 years because of early scandals, returns to 
England to accept an inheritance. He is ac- 
companied by the valet, and by a fiancee who 
is interested only in his money. The master has 
a fatal heart attack, and the death certificate is 
inadvertently issued in the name and description 
of the valet, who is thus given the opportunity 
to assume the master’s identity and the com- 
mercially-inspired affection of the fiancee. Con- 
tact: Story Editor, “General Electric Theatre,” 
Revue Productions, 4024 Radford Ave., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


“Gunsmoke,” CBS-TV. This is an adult 
Western, with the emphasis not so much on 
action as on characterization and _ believable 
situations. This is the third year of the program, 
and so naturally some regular writers have been 
developed; however, the policy is to use new 
writers also, if they have good and usable ideas. 



























Robert Young in “Father Knows Best” 


However, material submitted direct will be sent 
back unopened; deal only through agents. “Gun- 
smoke” is one of the few, if not the only, Western 
to have a girl permanently in the cast as a love- 
interest. Matt Dillon and Kitty (played by Jim 
Arness and Amanda Blake) inject a hint of ro- 
mance into each show, but nothing too definite, 
not wanting to depart altogether from the tradition 
of Westerns. Producer Bob Sparks was respon- 
sible for the innovation, and took what everyone 
considered’ a big chance, by introducing a love 
angle. He played the romance softly, though, 
and it turned out to be a successful thing. As 
Arness says, “He knew women—dance hall gals 
—were as much a fixture of Pioneer Dodge City 
as the gunslingers and lonely cowpokes. He 
wanted ‘Gunsmoke’ to breathe an air of realism.” 
He says, “I think the fans like women in their 
westerns just as they do in their other dramas. 
But the man and woman relationship must be 
subtle. I think in ‘Gunsmoke’ we have proven 
that a frontier hero can sit with a girl and even 
kiss her—and get away with it. Maybe the old 
West has changed.” Contact: Story Editor, 
“Gunsmoke,” CBS, 7800 Beverly Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


“Lassie,” CBS-TV. This is a boy-dog series, 
to appeal principally to the youngsters. Stories of 
action are wanted, with lots of excitement. Free- 
lance writers who want to write for this series, 
and who have credits in the writing field, should 
first contact the story editor for a go-ahead. 
Contact: Story Editor, “Lassie,” Robert Max- 
well Associates, 5746 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
28, Calif. 
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“Life and Legend of Wyatt Earp,’ ABC-TV. 
Will read material in any form, outline, treat- 
ment of complete teleplay, which might be adapt- 
able to series. Submissions from qualified writers 
only, through agents. Contact: Story Editor, 
“Wyatt Earp,” 616 Co., Motion Picture Center, 
846 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


“The Loretta Young Show,” NBC-TV. This 
is an anthology, and the editors want diversified 
stories with strong themes—but only through 
agents. Loretta Young stars in each segment, 
but the characters surrounding her are always 
different ones. Contact: Story Editor, “The 
Loretta Young Show,’ Lewislor Productions, 
Goldwyn Studios, 1041 N. Formosa, Hollywood 
46, Calif. 


“Meet McGraw,” NBC-TV. This new series, 
not on the air yet, will star Frank Lovejoy, who 
will play the part of a private investigator. It 
will be a modern detective thing, and stories 
should have lots of action and excitement, with 
good sound mystery plots. A writer who has a 
good idea may submit a list of his credits and 
may be invited to send in his outline. Contact: 
Story Editor, ‘““Meet McGraw,” Desilu, Motion 
Picture Center, 846 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


“The Millionaire,” CBS-TV. The story editor 
says, “We prefer to see synopses, rather than 
completed teleplays—especially from beginners. 
We feel that if a story can’t be told well in 
synopsis form, it isn’t really a good story. We 
are still looking for material for ‘The Million- 
aire, and of course stories revolve around what 
happens when the main character of each story 
is presented with a million dollars by a bene- 
factor who remains anonymous.” Contact: Mil- 
ton Merlin, Don Fedderson Productions, 120 El 
Camino Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


“Mr. Adams and Eve,’ CBS-TV. Currently, 
scripts for this comedy series which stars Ida 
Lupino and Howard Duff are being staff-written. 
If any plot idea of a new writer were to be 
used, it would have to be submitted through 
an agent. Contact: Story Editor, ‘‘Mr. Adams 
and Eve,” Bridget Productions, RKO-Pathe Stu- 
dios, 9336 Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 


“O. Henry Playhouse.” This new show is 
built around the stories of O. Henry. The cur- 
rent series is finished, but writers will be needed 
if the series is prolonged, which it may be. 
Writers should try to stick as much as possible 
to the O. Henry stories, in writing their teleplay 
versions, but, since most of these stories were too 
short to be used as is, they should be made 
more meaty. Scripts will be assigned only through 
agents. Contact: Story Editor, “O. Henry Play- 
house,” California Studios, Inc., 650 N. Bronson, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“On Trial,” NBC-TV. This show uses stories 
centering around a court room, as the title 
suggests. Joseph Cotten is always the star. Cur- 
rently, this is not a freelance market, as the 
scripts are staff written, with records of actual 
trials being used. 


“Panic,” NBC-TV. Scripts for this show must 
present a character being faced with a moment 
of panic within the first minute or two after 
the curtain rises. The rest of the story, then, re- 
volves around his efforts to get himself out of 
the terrifying situation he has found himself in. 
A carefully groomed group of writers is handling 
script, needs at the time, but a newcomer with 
a really good idea may submit it—but only 
through a reputable agent. Contact: Al Simon, 
*Panic,” 1040 N. Las Palmas, Hollywood, Calif. 


“Schlitz Playhouse,” CBS-TV. The story 
editor says, ‘We want good dramas—not many 
mysteries, and no comedy. We may use some 
Western stories, and some drama-suspense type 
stories. Definitely, however, our material must 
come in through agents.”’ Plays for this program 
are written as vehicles for top Hollywood stars, 
and should appeal to family-type audiences. One 
story used recently dealt with a character called 
The Swede, a terrified tenderfoot in the old 
West. Arriving in a tough cow-town, and afraid 
of assassination, he is persuaded by a practical 
joker that inhabitants of the town think he is 
a danger killer. The joke gets somehow out of 
hand, finally the Swede gains confidence, through 
the fear and respect shown to him by those in on 
the joke, and becomes a bully. This change 
leads to his being killed by a real tough guy who 
isn’t in on the joke. Contact: Story Editor, 
“Schlitz Playhouse,” Revue Productions, 4024 N. 
Radford Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. 


“Sergeant Preston of the Yukon,’ CBS-TV. 
This is an outdoor-type program, with plots re- 
volving around the activities of Sergeant Preston. 
Strongly dramatic stories are wanted, with high 
suspense and excitement. These are bought, by 
arrangement, through agents. Contact: Tom 
Curtis, Paramount-Sunset Studios, 1456 N. Bron- 
son, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Sheriff of Cochise.” This new show is to be 
done with a modern feeling, and will be about 
the sheriff of Cochise County, Arizona. Tech- 
nical advisor for this show is about the best 
available—the actual sheriff of the real Cochise 
County. Stories will deal with modern law en- 
forcement, with a modern Western flavor. A new 
writer with a good idea stands a chance of get- 
ting an assignment. Don’t send in a complete 
script—first submit your credits to the story 
editor. Contact: Story Editor, “Sheriff of Co- 
chise,” Desilu Productions, Motion Picture Cen- 
ter, 846 N. Cahuenga, Hollywood, Calif. 


“Stories of John Nesbitt,’ NBC-TV. This is 
a dramtic show which will accept dramatic true 





stories of sufficient merit from unpublished 
writers. The story editor says, ‘““However, we 
usually get scripts from writers experienced in 
TV, and give assignments, through agents. These 
stories are based on true events, and must be 
human and interesting. Comedy, drama, mystery 
—anything. John Nesbitt, radio’s old story teller 
is the narrator. There are no continuing char- 
acters; each show is a complete dramatic story.” 
Contact: (through agent only) Story editor, 
“Stories of John Nesbitt,’ Hal Roach Studios, 
8822 Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 


“Studio 57,” ABC-TV. This is an anthology, 
with the most definite need being for suspenseful 
mysteries. Material is bought only through 
agents, but writers having good ideas are invited 
to submit them to agents for the program. In 


one show recently two cops, who are teamed in 
a prowl car which makes the rounds at night, are 
in love with the same girl. When one of them 
wins her, the two become enemies, but they are 
still forced to make the rounds in the prowl 
car together. In a climax full of action, one cop 
saves the life of the other in a gunbattle with 
a trio of holdup artists, and they become friends 
again. Contact: Story Editor, “Studio 57,” Revue 
Productions, 4024 Radford Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


“Tales of Wells Fargo,’ NBC-TV. The story 
editor says, “This is an all-Western, to appeal 
to both children and adults. We use typical 
Western-type stories dealing with activities of an 
investigation hired by the Wells Fargo line. The 

(Continued on page 80) 





General Format For Film 


TV 





INSERT 


INSERT 


steps on gas. 


MEDIUM SHOT - (STOCK) 
Limousine speeds up. 


EXTREME CLOSEUP - EVE 
EVE 


EXT, ALLEY - NIGHT 





ALLEY 


Johnny's foot, in loafers, pushes gas pedal down. 


Another foot, in highly polished pointed yellow shoes, 


There, running toward the alley! 


MEDIUM SHOT AT IRON DOOR, SHOOTING TOWARD MOUTH OF 


We HEAR running feet and then the roar of cars. 
as Ed appears at the mouth of the alley, Johnny's car 
shoots across behind him and at the same moment there 


The film-TV script is 
the only script which 
requires single spacing. 
Set margin at 15 for 


Just 


shot directions and ac- 
tion comments. Speech 
is centered in middle of 
page. You can also 
number your shots, (if so 
set margin at 10) so 
that director can bunch 
different shots together 
on one day by saying, 
‘let’s take 3, 8 and 10. 


is a tremendous crash as the limousine, heading straight 
for Ed, rips into Johnny's car. Stopped by the NOISE 

of steel tearing into steel and glass breaking all over 
the place, Ed looks back, but Tony runs to him and grabs 
him, pulling him toward the iron door. 


TONY 
Get away from there, Ed. Hurry! 
He pushes Ed through the door and the door falls shut 
with finality just as there is one shot followed by a 
ricochet, while at the mouth of the alley we see, what 
seems to be. a girl, crawling out of the wreckage and we 














Report from 


GeORe New York 


Only a half a dozen dramatic shows left 
in New York, but they need fresh blood 


by Leon Morse 


HE 1957-58 SEASON sees yet more TV 
T going on film, and this means out to 
Hollywood. Live one-hour shows, on which 
most of the quality drama is presented, are 
among the major casualties of the season. 
The accent in TV this fall will be on half- 
hour Westerns and mysteries on film from 
the coast. 

The New York originated dramatic shows 
which have been dropped are “Robert 
Montgomery Presents” and “Alcoa-Good- 
year Playhouse,” both long-running vehi- 
cles. Another program which seems virtu- 
ally certain not to return is the “Kaiser 
Hour.” This means that the market for 
live TV drama has shrunk almost 50%. 

On the more positive side, “Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents” has been replaced with 
“Crisis,” a new dramatic program which 
will be produced both live and on film. 
Twenty-two shows in the program will be 
live, and 20 will be on film. Other dramatic 
shows which will remain on the networks 
from New York are the “Kraft Theater,” 
now in its eleventh year; “Studio One;” the 
“United States Steel Hour,” and the “Arm- 
strong Circle Theater.” 

The tightening of the live market means 
even greater emphasis on quality writing for 
those New York shows which survive. It 
will mean that young writers who hope to 
crack the live TV market, will have to 
produce even better scripts if they wish to 
compete against the professionals. 

The trend out West is melodrama. Though 
New York script editors are more eclectic 
in their tastes, and will buy most any kind 
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of story, presuming it is well written and of 
strong interest to their viewers, sponsors 
who pay for the shows often prefer the 
more sensational story. 

The miniature drama pioneered by Paddy 
Chayevsky in plays such as “Marty,” “Bach- 
elor Party,” and others, is losing appeal to 
most story editors. Comedy has always been 
difficult to bring off on network TV, and 
even good comedy scripts were often un- 
successful. The writer working on his first 
TV sale must be wary of this medium. At 
one time there was a strong swing to live 
Western drama, but one-hour filmed west- 
ern shows can fill this need with greater 
scope. What then is most wanted at New 
York offices? 

Generally speaking, story editors like to 
look at scripts which get away from the 
New York scene and which mirror middle- 
Western and far-Western life. The South, 
as in novels, has been treated extensively by 
TV writers. There is also some demand 
for dramatic treatment of current social 
problems which have already been raised 
in magazines, and for which an interest 
has been aroused in the public. Geriatrics, 
the educational problems of the “war gen- 
eration,” atom bomb tests, are subjects, 
which all might provide a theme for cur- 
rent TV drama. 

Controversial issues, such as race prob- 
lems, will still be difficult to sell. 

Still only in the embryonic stage, but of 
vast portent to writers for TV, is tape; 
that is electronic TV, a much less costly 
process than film. At present there are not 





enough tape machines to go round. Net- 
works, however, have plans for tape and are 
beginning to integrate tape into their live 
dramatic shows. By using tape, instead of 
film, drama can be given more scope. 

Tape is the hope of the future for writers 
who are interested in live TV. It may re- 
sult in a swing back to New York-based 
drama, and it will very likely cut the num- 
ber of filmed hour- dramas now being pre- 
sented. 

Though hour drama has suffered this 
year, it should remain a staple of network 
TV. There is reason to hope that it will re- 
turn greatly strengthened and perfected in 
the future in even a larger number of shows 
than in the past season. 

For the writer who feels he must write 
for TV to take advantage of its relatively 
generous script-prices, and for its impact 
on nation-wide audiences, the suggestion is 
to keep writing and keep improving the 
quality of his writing. Good stories are al- 
ways in demand. But it is most important 
to get a reputable agent who will break 
down the doors that cannot be unlocked by 
most newcomers. 


News About Academy Workshop 

Mort Abrahams, executive producer of 
“Producers’ Showcase,” the NBC-TV spec- 
taculars, last season, has returned to MCA 
to be producer of the live installments of 
“Crisis,” which will debut in the fall on 
NBC, Monday, 10-11 p. m. Meanwhile, 
Abrahams’ save-the-writer campaign, under 
the aegis of the Academy of Television Arts 


and Sciences, is continuing. A working com- 
mittee was formed with Abrahams elected 


A subcommittee that includes 
Rod Serling writer, Herb Jaffe, agent, Leo 
Davis, writer-producer, and Ethel Frank, 
Script editor, was organized to set up a 
program of forums and seminars on writ- 
ers’ problems. Abrahams as a sub-commit- 
tee of one is investigating the possibility of 
using the nearly completed facilities of the 
Metropolitan Educational Television As- 
sociation here to stage closed-circuit pro- 
ductions of experimental scripts. 


chairman. 


Markets 


Kraft TV Theater, NBC-TV. This is an hour 
dramatic show using 3-act drama. There is no 
special Kraft type. High quality writing is de- 
manded, but it can be in a love story, a psy- 
chological thriller, a family drama, anything, 
as long as it is good TV. Executive editor, Ed- 
ward Rice. Script editors, Arthur Heinemann 
and Arthur Singer. Will not look at material 
unless it is submitted through agents. Contact. 
J. Walter Thompson, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


Studio One, CBS-TV. This is an hour dra- 
matic show, one of the class programs of its 
type. No distinct preference, but a tendency to 
experiment with the off-beat, both in subject 
matter and treatment. Bill Yates, story con- 
sultant, Bill Morwood, executive producer, also 
looks for material. Agent a virtual necessity. 
Contact: CBS, 485 Madison Ave., N. Y .C. 


United States Steel Hour, CBS-TV. Also in- 
terested in wide variety of material, but per- 
haps a shade more interested in class scripts di- 
rected at the family and stressing Americana. 
Dorothy Hechtlinger, script editor. William Her- 
man, head of the story department. Agent pre- 
ferred. Contact: Theatre Guild, 25 West 53rd 
Street., N. Y. C. 


Armstrong Circle Theater, CBS-TV. An hour 
dramatic documentary which accepts no frec- 
lance material unless it is submitted in idea form 
first. Generally assigns story ideas for develop- 
ment by professional script writers. Jaquelin 
Babbin, editor. Talent Associates Ltd., 41 East 
50th Street., N. Y. C. 


Crisis, NBC-TV. Twenty-two live hour shows. 
Interested in one-hour-long suspense dramas, 
preferably with Hitchcock-type twist. Basically 
interested in star-stories as a means of attracting 
talent. Will probably work mostly with name 
writers and assign them to adapt. Mort Abrahams, 
producer, also functioning as script editor. Agent 
needed. MCA, 598 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Dick and the Duchess, CBS-TV, is a half-hour 
situation-comedy about an Englishman married 
to an American girl and living in London. Has 
not been seen on TV yet, and must be watched, 
early this fall, to see how material is handled. 
Contact: Sheldon Reynolds, the William Morris 
Agency, 1740 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


OSS, ABC-TV. A cloak and dagger vehicle 
starring Ron Randall as the central character. 
Now filming abroad. Contact: David Wolper, 
Flamingo Films, 509 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Robin Hood, CBS-TYV, is the already established 
program. Stories of the Knights of the Sherwood 
Forest and their gallant leader. Contact Peggy \ 
Phillips, Official Films, 25 West 45th Street, 
WW. 3% 
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by Pearl A. Hoover 


Life might have been easier, 
but at fifty she sold her first 


novel, and now she says “I’m 


not kicking.” 


I’m Over The 


ETWEEN GOD AND WRITER'S DIGEST I 
B sold a book. That was something over 
a year ago. One day I was just a would-be 
writer, the next I was the author of a book 
that was going to be published. 

That’s the life of a writer. You never 
know when your break will come. You get 
born with an urge to write, and you write 
no matter what! Maybe you haven’t the 
time, but still you write. Maybe your words 
are awkward at first, but you put them 
down anyhow, because they have to come 
out and be seen. It all takes time. 

There were many days of homing scripts 
where I'd tell myself, “this is the end,” but 
as soon as the first sting was over I’d be 
back at the typewriter. 

My first book was RIVERBOAT GIRL. Ace 
Books published it. A month ago my second 
novel, BACKWATER WOMAN, hit the stores, 
and yesterday I finished the fifth chapter of 
my third book. 

A whole new world has opened up for 
me. I can walk with pride now and look 
those in the eye who say “haven’t you sold 
yet?” And my own nagging doubts, those 
doubts which are the writer’s worst enemy, 
have finally been quieted. But it’s been a 
long struggle, and it hasn’t been just through 
rejection slips. 

I tell you about it because it may be 
like that with many of you, that it’s your 
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family and your friends and just other 
people who put up the heaviest walls 
around you. That’s how it has been with 
me. 

It all started in Wisconsin where I was 
born. I was not yet twelve, an only child 
with a strict Methodist mother and grand- 
mother, a French father, not so strict, thank 
God, and an understanding friend. 


Dangerous Child 


I had a playhouse full of dolls and dishes 
and all the things a little girl is supposed 
to love. All I needed was a pencil and 
paper, for I spent my time writing stories. 
One day I went in the house and asked 
my mother how to spell murder—that was 
my down-fall! Grandmother was there. She 
gave my mother a wild look and exclaimed. 
“The child wants to know about murder!” 

So they found out what I was up to. | 
was to be punished by having my stories 
burned. I was sent out to the shop, where 
my father and his good friend, Al Ringling 
of circus fame, were talking together. It 
was nippy that day, and I was sent out 
alone to tell father that he should burn my 
writing. I stood there with my precious 
stories under my arm sobbing it all out. 
Father looked upset, but Al Ringling looked 
angry. He demanded to see the offending 
things, and I handed them over. 

















First he grinned, and then he scowled, 
and then he looked at my father. “This 
girl’s going to be a writer,” he said in that 
live hearty voice of his. “She shouldn’t be 
punished for having a gift.” 

They talked the thing over, and they 
made a big fire in the old heater. But it 
wasn’t my stories that sent the smoke 
booming out of the chimney. It was some 
old newspapers and shavings. Al frowned 
at me. “Howl like you never howled be- 
fore!” he said. And I howled—at the shop 
door. 

Later they hid my writing under a floor 
board in my play-house. But I knew 
then I’d have to write under cover. And 
that was the beginning of my struggles. 

I became the best writer in my class at 
school, but I couldn’t go home and tell 
about it. Mother and grandmother watched 
me like a hawk. 

The years passed and I still sneaked in 
some private writing, but I never did any- 
thing with it. We moved to Oregon and I 
married. Fate was still against me. No 
writing with no happiness either. I put an 
end to the thing and had to go to work 
and didn’t have time to write. I married 
again, and went back to my writing. But I 
was so bound about by my inhibitions that 
my writing was tight and repressed. I sent 
things off, only to get them back with a 
brief rejection slip. Struggle—heart-break? 
They were my own! 

Then I wrote a book. Somehow my 
mother found out about it. She said she’d 
pray it wouldn’t sell. It didn’t. In des- 
peration I sent it to an agent in New York. 
He sent it back with a letter. And what a 
letter. “Your characters aren’t real,” he 
wrote. “If your woman is a B—, make her 
a B—!” He went on to say, “You don’t dig 
deep enough. You just gloss over the top 
of things.” 


Afraid Of Life 


That got me to thinking. I had made 
people anything but what they were. I was 
afraid of life and the things that went to 
make it up. I couldn’t call a spade a spade, 
and I couldn’t make a woman a B—. I was 
desperately unhappy, but somehow I 








couldn’t and I wouldn’t give up. That old 
urge to write ate at me day and night. I 
knew I had to make my people real, but 
how? I took a ride down to the river and I 
sat in the car listening and feeling things. 
I looked about me and I smelled the cotton- 
woods and the mud banks covered with 
willows. I thought about the people that 
used to live there. Their ways—their 
talking. 

I went home and I started all over again, 
but this time I did something different. I 
took a sheet of paper and I made up a 
name, and then I built my character up 
from that on. I gave him emotions and 
characteristics completely his own. This 
character was Charlie Longstem, one of the 
leading men in my book RIVERBOAT GIRL. 


Charlie Longstem was a jaunty devil- 
may-care sort of man that thought all he 
had to do was sweet-talk a woman to have 
things his way. As soon as I made him 
like this, I found myself laying a trap for 
him, which wasn’t in the plot at all. It 
turned out good and lively. 


I had planned the plot of my book, but 
after I made my characters into different 
sorts of people with ways of their own, 
they just seemed to go off on their own. 
You think about these characters, and how 
they are, and suddenly you start putting 
them into situations that they seem to be 
asking for. 

When the river book was done, it shocked 
me so I couldn’t bring it into the white 
daylight. A thousand doubts stood on my 
shoulders and sneered at me for my weak- 
ness, but I put the book away and started 
another. Time went by and my father 
passed away. Mother depended on me 
more then, but she watched me more too. 
I think she could feel that river book up 
there in the attic. I still kept my writing 
from her. Then one day the wRriTER’s 
DIGEST came and I sat down to go through 
it. I saw a notice that acE Books wanted 
to see novels, and immediately. I went up 
and got the river book and sent it off to 
them. One month later, they bought the 
book, and I was torn between joy and 
distress. What would happen now? I 
wanted desperately to see my book pub- 
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lished, but I didn’t want to hurt my mother 
either. Why hadn’t the good book sold? 

I did some desperate thinking in the next 
few weeks. And then I took a stand. I 
decided that a writer had to be true to 
herself and to her characters. It came to 
me that if one believed in something, they 
had to be willing to stand by it. I had 
written an earthy book, but not because I 
wanted it to be earthy. It was that way, 
because that’s the way these people really 
were, and a good writer writes her char- 
acters true. 

My book came out with a splash, because 
I had taken a place just outside of Port- 
land for the background. A large store 
stocked the book, and then banned it, be- 
cause some dealer got in trouble for selling 
a really bad book. I talked to the woman 
in charge at the store. She insisted it was 
my book that had got in trouble. I even 
told her the name of the right book, but 
she wouldn’t listen. My book had to go. 


A Blow To Courage 


That was hard to take, and it hurt. It 
was also a blow to my new stand on life. 
A few days later, a large chain of stores 
had my book in the best-seller place up by 
the cash register. That was pure balm to 
the down-trodden soul! The buyer even 
talked about my book over the radio. I 
took heart and I told my mother about the 
book being published, and the first thing 
she said was—‘“‘do you think you can give 
to a good church?” 

But that was only the beginnning. I 
ran into things I never dreamed could 
happen. My relatives took sides, and a 
couple got in a fight over the book. The 
woman against me, and the man for me. 
I didn’t even know these people. But it 
came to me, and it distressed me, for I had 
had nothing to do with it at all, except 
through the book. 

I found out—not only do you have to 
be a good writer—you have to be wise as 
a serpent and gentle as a dove, when you 
have a book out for other people to read 
and judge you by. One woman said to 
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me, “You just write men’s books don’t 
you?” That knocked me for a row too, 
but after I got to thinking about it, | 
decided she was right. Everything else | 
had written had been slanted toward the 
woman, and none of it had sold. Another 
lesson for me. Find your own medium in 
writing. I know one thing—mine isn’t arti- 
cles! I’m having a terrible time with this 
one. 

So—here you are—for what it’s worth. 
Write and then write some more, to get the 
feel of words. Write about something you 
know about—so good that you can paint 
a word picture for your readers. Give 
your characters a mind and a heart and 
let them raise their own hell. Keep a 
good writer’s mag around. Me—wrirers 
DIGEST. I hate to think about not seeing 
that notice of ACE right off the press. Also, 
if you have a good agent who gives it to 
you straight—listen to him. 

It takes all these things and more to 
make the grade, so if you don’t want to 
stand up and work and fight for what you 
want, just shut’ your eyes and leave it alone. 

I hope in closing I haven’t given the 
impression that you have to make you! 
characters earthy to make them real. Just 
bring out the personal things about them 
like maybe a bunchy mole at the back of 
his ear or a certain way he walks or talks 
In my new book BACKWATER WOMAN, | 
have a character I call Slat Rudd. When 
he’s excited, he says—hell a-poppin’—which 
sets him apart, because no one else in the 
book uses that term of speech. A lot of 
times, it’s just the little things that brings 
a character to life for you. 

It’s the same with background. The little 
things, like the smell of the river bank, the 
way a cottonwood leaf turns its underside 
up when it blows and rains. So be sure 
you know what you are writing about, o! 
you'll miss that personal touch. 

These are the things I’ve learned so far 
—God knows what’s ahead of me yet. It 
might have been easier to just rock and 
roll and play a little old guitar, and maybe 
more fun, but like one of my characters 
would say—“I’m not kickin’ ”—for my char- 
acters take off and do the darnest things. 
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The baby magazines 
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need material, so cash \ »”’) 


Market for Mothers 


(and fathers) 





in on the dear 
dimpled darlings 


by Dorothy M. Sheils 


T MAY BE THAT in your eagerness to hit 

the slicks, you’ve overlooked a small mar- 
ket which may bring you those first encour- 
aging acceptances. I’m speaking of the 
baby magazines, not the ones with nursery 
rhymes or A B C’s. I mean the ones that 
help new mothers with their bundles of 
sweet but complicated problems. The pay 
is small, but they are eager buyers, and the 
articles take little time. 

It’s very easy to skip over the baby maga- 
zines, for the majority are not sold on news- 
stands. They are usually distributed through 
diaper services, department stores, and hos- 
pitals. But their distribution is nation-wide 
and that should be enough of an incentive 
for any young writer. 

Anything and everything that concerns 
a child from birth to just under three years 
of age is considered acceptable. But em- 
phasis should be placed on infant care for 
that is what the new, inexperienced mother 
wants; and her needs keep the magazines, 
you, and me in business. 

You don’t have to be a parent in order 
to write about babies, although I will ad- 
mit that it has its advantages. It’s the rare 
individual who can go through life with- 
out coming in contact with the dimpled 
darlings at some time or another, and even 
he would soon discover what most of us 


know. That babies do have feeding prob- 
lems, training problems; they must learn 
to play alone, they must learn to play with 
others; they get into mischief at the creep- 
ing and toddling stage; some sleep all day 
and cry all night—-the list is endless and 
it can be fed into your typewriter and re- 
sult in a check that will nourish your ego 
as well as your pocketbook. 


Here And There A Toe 


Maybe you know nothing about baby 
care at all but you do know something 
about photography. All right then, get to 
work and do an article on the correct 
way to take a baby’s picture. Only the 
other day I saw some pictures of a new 
baby taken by her doting father. He’s six 
feet two, and when he was taking the 
snaps he must have just stood there and 
aimed in the general direction of his cherub. 
The results were beautiful pictures of walls, 
lamps , and once in a while the suggestion 
of a baby in the lower left-hand corner. 
Don’t think he couldn’t have used an arti- 
cle on good baby photography! 

If you know anything about hospital 
routine, do a piece on what the expectant 
mother will find when she enters to have 
her baby. What’s wrong with a really good 
article on expectant fathers or even grand- 
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fathers? Or one on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of overloving grandparents? If 
you're clothes conscious, do something on 
what’s new in maternity fashions and lay- 
ettes. And if you like interior decorating, 
you can show a young couple how to make 
room in a three-room apartment for a nurs- 
ery. You need never want for ideas even on 
a subject seemingly as limited as babies. 


With a brand new life coming into the 
world every second it’s practically im- 
possible to avoid babies. If you’re not so 
blessed and want some first-hand informa- 
tion, just try talking to new or expectant 
parents (but don’t say I didn’t warn you) ; 
they are the release mechanism for any 
number of articles. Or try taking a stroll 
in the park and the first carriage you see, 
peak in and exclaim, “Isn’t he beautiful!” 
His proud parents will hand you an article 
on a silver platter. I can remember how 
I used to shudder whenever someone would 
take out a wallet and start showing pic- 
tures of their latest tax exemptions. Now 
I actually pounce on anyone who even 
reaches into his pocket—especially grand- 
parents; the chatter you get from them is 
priceless. 


About the only taboo in writing for the 
baby magazines is medical advice. Most of 
them have their own doctor-writers and 
they’re the only ones qualified in that field. 
But no matter what subject you choose 
keep this in mind. Stick to what you know 
or what you observe. Keep it light and 
keep it short; mothers are like editors, they 
haven’t the time for a long drawn-out ac- 
count. Try to give it the personal experi- 
ence touch; it makes the reader aware that 
others have had the same problems. 


In THE AMERICAN BABY for October I 
had an article called “Second Wind, Sec- 
ond Chance.” It dealt with the mother of 
four who, after a lapse of eight years, dis- 


covered she was pregnant again. She 
crawled into a shell of self-pity until she 
saw how delighted her children were and 
realized how selfish she was acting. 

Shortly after publication I heard from 
four women I have never met (and prob- 
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ably never will) telling me how good the 
article made them feel as they had gone 
through the same experience. I wish they 
could know what a lift they gave me know- 
ing I had written something that touched 
home for someone. 

I have found the editors of the baby 
magazines to be warm, friendly people, 
whose insistence on good writing has made 
me a far better writer than I was two years 
ago. Several times I’ve had to do revi- 
sions. I remember one in particular that I 
did for My BABY magazine. I guess my 
enthusiasm ran away with me because | 
not only went beyond the word limit but 
the age limit as well. The editor returned 
it with a full-page letter explaining my 
mistakes and suggested I revise. I did, and 
it sold. I haven’t made that mistake again 
and all because one editor took “time out.” 

One other thing before closing. Maybe 
this won’t be exactly what you want to 
do, but if you find that you can do it well 
by all means go at it with all you’ve got. 
For each word you type out, each new 
thought you have, each phrase you create, 
all add up to experience. And you know 
as well as I do that that’s the life blood 


of a writer. 


Market Suggestions 


Here is a list of names and addresses of baby 
magazines. Payment sometimes is as low as $5.00 
for a short article, runs generally 1c-1¥ac per 
word. Many women’s magazines might also buy a 
well written, unusual baby piece. 


The American Baby, 180 Riverside Dr., New 
York 24, N. Y. Editor, Beulah France. 

Baby Care Manual, The Parents’ Institute, Inc., 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Baby Post, 30 E. 60th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
Editor, Louise Cripps. 

Baby Talk, 149 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Editor, Deidre Carr. 

Baby Time, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Editor, Lee Robba. 

Modern Baby, 424 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Editor, Lee Robba. 

My Baby, 435 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Peg Rivers. 

Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Editor, Clara S. Littledale. 
Today’s Baby, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17, 

N. Y. Editor, Lee Robba. 
Your New Baby, The Parents’ Institute, Inc., 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





The writing block is a many-headed 


monster, but you can slay all its heads 


Writing Block 


F YOU ARE going to be a pro and, of 
| course, you are, you have to learn to 
break the block. 

I guess there are as many writing blocks 
as there are writers. There is the “not-get- 
ting-past-the-title block.” I know a talented 
young man who had a notebook full of in- 
triguing titles. But he never got around to 
writing the stories that went with them. 

There was another young man who could 
write a marvelous first paragraph. I re- 
member being in his apartment one day 
when he was suddenly seized by inspiration 
and flung himself at the typewriter to dash 
off his bit of purple prose. It was an im- 
pressive performance, except that on a pre- 
vious occasion he had run through the 
same exhibition, and with the same para- 
graph. 


Let It Rest For A While 


The foregoing blocks are the blocks of 
the dilettante, of the person who wants 
not to write, but to be a writer, and we 
don’t worry about those. But many serious 
writers, including professionals, find that 
they sometimes get a beautiful start for a 
story and then they simply can’t finish it. 
This happens when the story isn’t ready 
in you. You might have a fine plot and 


by Cecilia Bartholomew 


the idea for some very good characters, but 
you probably haven’t thought enough 
about them, haven’t lived enough with 
them. Perhaps you also don’t know your set- 
ting well enough in your mind. Once in a 
while writers think of story ideas for which 
they are just not ready in experience and 
then nothing helps. But generally, if you find 
yourself in the “not-being-able-to-finish-a- 
story-block, the best thing to do is to let it 
rest in the drawer for a while, turn to 
other things and let the story grow in you. 
Sometimes, if you don’t push it, if you 
leave it to your subconscious, you may find 
that the story will finish itself. 

Writing undergoes the same process that 
governs all other creation. There is the 
moment of conception, the period of gesta- 
tion, and the fact of birth. Some concep- 
tions are abortive. Some births are ab- 
normal or unimportant, So far as writing 
goes, the clue is in the period of gestation, 
which has no set time. Like every other 
freedom, this freedom from set time brings 
the greater responsibility to the writer. Go- 
ing over-term is not harmful. When you 
really have a story, you rarely lose it. It is 
forcing a birth before term that can be 
dangerous. 

Sometimes your vision burns out before 
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you get it down. What you get down seems 
stale and unprofitable. Sometimes the words 
simply won’t come. You are a writer in a 
block. What do you do then? 


I think perhaps this is a matter of know- 
ing what kind of a writer you are, and 
not expecting too much of yourself. But 
how much is too much? It is a question 
of how many good stories anybody has in 
them to write in a given time. Sometimes 
you just have to fill up before you can give 
out again. Not long ago when Maxine 
Lewis, Fiction Editor of FAMILY CIRCLE, 
was out here on the west coast, we talked 
of this. She believes that almost nobody 
has more than two or three good stories 
to write in a year. “But what do you do 
when you want to write more than that?” I 
said. “Try a novel, or a play or even an 
article, ” she answered. It is true that many 
writers have been helped over arid periods 
by changing their media. Article writing 
especially can help to bring much stimula- 
tion to a fiction writer. Sometimes, though, 
if you can afford it, perhaps you should just 
lie in the sun. 

The most painful block, however, is the 
“not-selling block.” There are two kinds 
of writers. The very painstaking writer 
who makes his own rejections and who 


sells most of what he writes. Then there 
is the prolific writer who can hardly keep 
up with the flow of ideas that spring up 
in him demanding to be written, but they 
aren’t all as good as he thinks they are. 
He has a high percentage of loss. A good 
friend once told me at a time when she was 
working her way through a writing block, 
she found it depressing to talk to me and to 
discover that I was writing my head off. 
Well, I was almost literally writing my 
head off, because I wasn’t selling. 

I have come to believe that this block of 
not selling is not so very different from the 
block of not being able to write. You are 
also waiting for the pitcher to fill again, 
but you don’t know that it is empty. The 
answer is to throw what you have written 
into the wastebasket and keep on working 
and finally something good will come out 
and it will sell and you will know, having 
overcome one no-sell block, that no block is 
unbreakable, and the next time you will be 
a little less scared. 





Cecilia Bartholomew’s stories have appeared 
in LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, MCCALL’S, REDBOOK, 
WOMAN’S DAY and FAMILY CIRCLE, and her by- 
line was a regular in the love pulps for many 
years. Many of her stories have been reprinted 
abroad, “in such unlikely places as Malaya, New 
Zealand and South Africa” she says. 





The Life of a Novelist (as seen by a book reviewer) 
Review of August 18, 1945 


“ 


.... I have just read Harcroft Helmstead’s first novel Springtime in The Hayloft, and 
sad to say, it lacks a lot. This young author is extremely heavy handed in his expo- 
sition, and his style seems a bit cramped for anything so non-confining as a hayloft. 
Better luck next time. . . .,.—-Gorpon Dixon. 

Review of May 9, 1948 

“....A Casket For Harry by Harcroft Helmstead is a quaint little book for frustrated 
spinsters and feeble-minded adolescents; but as a novel of any scope, it is a complete 
failure. It seems hardly possible that this is the same man who wrote the entertaining and 
refreshing novel, Springtime In The Hayloft. . . .,.—Gorpon Ottver Drxon. 


Review of November 8, 1953 


“*. .. What has happened to Harcroft Helmstead? I have just completed his latest effort, 
Athens Reviewed, and I am terribly disappointed. The novel is no more than a trite 
warmed-over melodrama. A far cry indeed from the wistful poignangcy of A CASKET 
FOR HARRY... .”—G. R. Dixon 


Review of March 19, 1956 
“. . . . It was better left unpublished. The recent death of Nobel Prize winner Harcroft 
Helmstead has obviously prompted someone into a get-rich-quick scheme, and these 
literary scavengers have scoured his wastebasket for this one. Oh, what a sad epitaph 
for the finest writer I have ever known. . . .”"—G.O.D. 

PETER S. FISCHER 





Just Paging 


OR SOME REASON, I have always enjoyed 
F a short story more between book covers 
than inside a magazine. Maybe this comes 
from the absence of four-color advertising, 
or the feel of the hardcovers, or the uncon- 
scious feeling of permanency that you get 
from a book. Recently we have received 
an unusual number of short story collec- 
tions, and I am enjoying each one in a 
different way. 

STORIES THEY WOULDN'T LET ME DO ON 
tv, edited by Alfred Hitchcock (Simon & 
Schuster, $3.95), is a collection of stories 
of “polite and wholesome mayhem as prac- 
ticed by civilized people” that Mr, Hitch- 
cock could not produce on television be- 
cause of taboos or budget limitations. We 
can be thankful that publishing is not 
governed by the taste of soap manufac- 
turers. These are fine stories of suspense in 
which the main course is murder with 
finesse, topped off by a sauce of wit and 
cleverness. Writers might take the opening 
of one story, “Lukundoo,” as a fine example 
of setting a mood and scene and drawing 
two characters in just a few sentences: 


“It stands to reason,’ said Twombly, 
“that a man must accept the evidence of 
his own eyes, and when eyes and ears agree, 
there can be no doubt. He has to believe 
what he has both seen and heard.” 

“Not always,” put in Singleton, softly. 

Every man turned toward Singleton. 
Twombly was standing on the hearth rug, 
his back to the grate, his legs spread out, 
with his habitual air of dominating the 
room. Singleton, as usual, was as much as 
possible effaced in a corner. But 
Singleton spoke, he said something. 


when 


THE EARLY STORIES OF WILLA CATHER, 
edited by Mildred R. Bennett (Dodd, Mead 
& Co, $4.00) are harbingers of her later 
novels where she writes of simple prairie 
people and the violence, brutality and ten- 
derness that come into their stark lives. 


Most of the stories end on a note of bitter- 
ness, irony or despair. One of them, “The 
Clemency of the Court,” tells how a simple 
American peasant kills his master for killing 
his dog, “the only creature that he had ever 
loved.” He is then tortured to death by 
the “State,” that nebulous, omniscient, pro- 
tective mother whom he had trusted to take 
care of him. One small point: Miss Ben- 
nett’s comments on the author’s style and 
sources, which are interspersed throughout 
the text of the stories, slow up the reading 
and are more often irritating than enlight- 
ening. 

THE FINEST STORIES OF SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
(Little, Brown & Co., $4.75) show, in one 
volume, the growth of a writer over a 
period of thirty years. Mr. O’Faolain writes 
about Ireland in revolution, the clergy 
under stress and Irish immigrants; in short, 
about the people he knows. Because he 
understands people, he is able to make you 
understand what makes his characters tick. 
His early stories are more romantic, less 
polished than the later ones, but through 
them all runs the lyricism that seems to be 
a natural part of the Irish tongue. 

A PAUSE IN THE DESERT AND OTHER 
stories, by Oliver La Farge (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.50) covers many aspects of life 
in sixteen stories, designed to suit your 
mood. Mr. La Farge is a craftsman who 
plots well and writes smoothly. One of the 
most delightful stories, “Mr. Skidmore’s 
Gift,” is a fantasy about a man who sud- 
denly discovers he can double anything he 
cares to merely by willing it. A clever idea. 
Mr. La Farge’s versatility is indicated by 
the fact that most of these stories appeared 
first in such diverse magazines as THE NEW 
YORKER, COSMOPOLITAN, THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, THE MAGAZINE OF FANTASY AND 
SCIENCE FICTION and THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST. 

Next month we will review other short 
story collections. 





Photojournalism 


By Carl Bakal 


HE MAIL HAS STARTED to pile up and 
=o I am devoting this entire column 
to answering some questions which I 
thought would be of general interest. 


Q. “Since I have just started in photog- 
raphy, would -you tell me what part of my 
equipment can be listed for tax deduction 
purposes?” 

A. If you take pictures for money—it 
makes no difference how many you sell at 
first. As long as you can show that your 
intent is to market them (through corre- 
spondence with editors, for example )—all 
your expenses are deductible. Expendables 
such as films, paper, lamps, and chemicals 
are deductible from your total income. The 
same goes for stationery, postage, phone 
calls, camera insurance, travel costs, and 
any other legitimate expenses directly con- 
nected with your photographic work. If you 
use part of your home as a darkroom or 
studio, you should also be entitled to a 
partial deduction against your rent here. 
Consult an accountant friend or government 
tax man to get some idea as to how much. 
For tax purposes you are also allowed to 
deduct the depreciation of your equipment. 
Cameras, lenses, enlargers, tripods, etc., can 
be amortized over a four-year period. Thus, 
if your camera cost $100, you can deduct 
$25 a year for depreciation for four years. 
Important: keep records should Uncle Sam 
decide to call you in. A simple notebook 
will do. List expenditures in one part of 
the book, and income in another part. 


\N 


— 
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Q. “How many magazines will accept 35 
mm in color? Incidentally, I can project 
35 mm transparencies and see if they are 
good. How can I tell if larger transparen- 
cies are good?” 

A. As far as picture buyers are con- 
cerned, the larger the transparency the 
better, although 35 mm has had a surpris- 
ingly wide acceptance in recent years. Prac- 
tically every top magazine—LIFE, LOOK, 
HOLIDAY, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED , MCCALLS, 
to name only a few—now uses 35 mm regu- 
larly, sometimes on a majority of their 
pages. In fact, many actually prefer 35 mm 
because they are generally more candid and 
informal than pictures taken with larger 
cameras. 


Very often the same magazine will have 
different requirements depending on sub- 
ject matter and how and where the pictures 
will be used in the magazine. PLAyBoy, for 
example, prefers 8-10 transparencies for its 
“Playmate of the Month” feature because 
it has to be blown up to triple-page size, 
although it will accept 35 mm elsewhere in 
the magazine. 


Food photos, architectural studies or 
other subjects, where a great deal of de- 
tail has to be brought out, are usually pre- 
ferred on the larger size transparencies. But 
there are no hard-and-fast rules, so better 
query the particular magazine first. By 
good, I assume you mean sharp. Use a 
magnifying glass on the larger transparen- 
cies. Another gadget many pros use is 2 


This is a regular bi-monthly column which first appeared in February, 1957. 
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combination magnifier-flashlight which is 
sold in stamp collector and optical goods 
shops. This is also handy for looking at 
contact sheets, 


Q. “How do you get around the fact 
that some magazines want color and some 
want. black-and-white, when you have but 
one camera and are free-lancing so you 
have no idea where your pictures will finally 
sell.” 

A. If your camera takes film ‘pack and 
sheet film, you can, of course, take some 
shots with black-and-white and some with 
color film, something that can be pretty 
confusing. With roll film cameras you can, 
if conditions permit, shoot up a roll of black- 
and-white film, then one of color film, or 
vice-versa. The best set-up, however, and 
one used by many pros, is to have two 
cameras and load one with each type of 
film. A good working combination is a twin 
lens reflex for black-and-white, and a 35 
mm for color. Or you can carry both 35 
mm and No. 120 film of each type so you 
can use either camera with each. Better 
still, you might find it more convenient 
to use cameras of the same type, either two 
twin lens reflexes or two 35s. 


Q. “What is the deal on double-weight 
vs. single-weight paper when submitting 
illustrations? I have always understood 
double-weight is preferred by editors, but 
some writer friends say they never heard of 
anyone using double-weight for black-and- 
white glossy prints.” 

A. Either weight is OK. Single-weight 
is lighter and therefore requires less postage 
for mailing. The paper itself is also cheaper. 
But because it has a tendency to curl, an 
aggravating point with picture editors, and 
also tears and cracks easily, double-weight 
is preferred by magazines although they 
will, of course, take single-weight prints, 
too. However, enlargements larger than 
8x10 should be done on double-weight. 
Glossy paper is preferred to the other sur- 
faces. Most editors will not object to it 
being submitted unferrotyped. In fact, 
prints dried this way look more effective, 
in my opinion. 


Q. “I would like information on how to 





submit both pix and mss. to a publisher. 
How do I classify it for mailing?” 


A. If you are in a hurry, the fastest way, 
short of airmail or special delivery, is via 
first-class mail. But for a bulky package 
this can be rather expensive. If your stuff 
is not seasonal or otherwise timely, you can 
save money by using fourth-class mail. This 
takes a few days longer for delivery and 
requires special stickers (with the legend: 
Contents—Merchandise. Postmaster: This 
parcel may be opened for postal inspection 
if necessary) available at all stationery and 
five-and-dime stores. Letters can now be 
enclosed in a fourth-class package, but you 
must add the first-class postage (3c) and 
say “letter enclosed” on outside of package. 
No matter what mail you use, don’t forget 
to enclose return postage (also a return 
label), unless the editor has asked for your 
submission. Use a piece or two of corru- 
gated cardboard inserts to protect your ma- 
terial. Don’t tape the inserts together. Rub- 
ber bands will do just as well and make it 
easier for the person at the receiving end 
of the package. 


Q. “What size of prints do editors pre- 
fer? A pro photographer told me 5x7s were 
just as good (and less expensive) than 
8x10.” 


A. Most editors prefer 8xi0s. Some edi- 
tors will take 5x7s but the larger size gives 
your pictures an advantage, if only from a 
psychological point of view. For this rea- 
son, quite a few photographers even en- 
large the best of the pictures they submit 
to 11x14. 


Q. “Could you give us some guidance 
on what rights one should normally offer 
when submitting photos?” 

A. This is an extremely important ques- 
tion, especially in view of the experience 
of someone about whom a reader wrote 
us as follows: “About three years ago, a 
friend of mine, in going through an old 
trunk, found a photo of herself and several 
other girls taken almost fifty years ago 
standing around a talking machine listening 
through earphones. She sent it to a news- 
paper which paid her $10. A few months 
later, a picture magazine also used it. 
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About a year ago, another magazine gave 
it a third of a page to illustrate a story of 
the development of the record business. It 
has also been republished many other times 
but all my friend got was the original $10.” 

What happened here, of course, is that 
all the rights to the picture may unwit- 
tingly have been sold to the newspaper 
for the $10. With the sale of these ex- 
clusive rights, ownership of the picture and 
the right to resell it were therefore sold to 
the newspaper. For this reason it is im- 
portant to decide what picture rights you 
want to sell and make sure this is all you 
are selling. Most pictures are sold on a one- 
time use basis. This means that you retain 
ownership of the picture and are paid every 
time it is used. 

Some magazines may want to purchase 
first-reproduction rights to pictures that 
have never before been published. They 
may also pay a somewhat higher fee for this 
right, especially if there is likely to be some 
demand elsewhere for the picture. Exclusive 
rights bring many times the normal rate, 
but are warranted only by extraordinary 
pictures. Mention the type of rights you 
wish to sell either in your letter or else on 
the backs of your print. This is quite a 
complicated subject. There are also do- 
mestic rights, and rights with time limits. 
We will try to devote a whole column to 
this subject in the future. 


New Photo Books 


The Free-Lance Photographer’s Handbook, 
by Harold B. Deckoff (Falk, $3.75), skips 
the mechanics and techniques of picture- 
taking and concentrates on the marketing 
aspects of photography. Deckoff, a long- 
time director of the New York Institute of 


Photography, discusses the various types of 
markets for every conceivable type of photo 
—-picture stories, spot news, pin-ups, wed- 
ding pictures, animal shots, travel photos, 
covers, real estate, industrial and children’s 
pictures, and several dozen others and tells 
you how to sell to them, what to charge, 
how to submit pictures, and gives you some 
idea where your best chances are. He also 
goes into such matters as picture agents, 
equipment, and the business side of free- 
lancing. A valuable feature of the book 
is a 74-page listing of 1,100 buyers of free- 
lance photos. 


How to Make Good Pictures (Random 
House, $1.95). Méillions of copies of this 
book, credited to the editors of Eastman 
Kodak, sold in previous editions, making it 
undoubtedly the best-selling photo book of 
all time. The latest edition (the 30th) is 
in a new dress and has been completely re- 
vised. The appeal is still largely to the Sun- 
day snapshooter and amateur, but if you're 
in the beginner class its 192 fact-packed pages 
loaded with somé 400 illustrations make it 
the best all-around elementary handbook 
on picture-taking and processing available. 
Emphasis, of course, is on Kodak products, 
but the information given can be often 
applied to others as well. The text is a 
model of simplicity and often even enter- 
taining. 

Photography, by Eric De Mare. (A Pen- 
guin Handbook, $1.25.) Here’s a really rich 
return for a small investment. The begin- 
ner will find this book full of good basic in- 
formation on photographic techniques, how 
to use filters, lighting, processing film, print- 
ing, and enlarging, and on color photogra- 
phy. For the man who knows his equip- 
ment, the first part of the book will prob- 
ably throw some new light on the aesthetics 
of photography and its history. De Mare 
makes some excellent comments on compo- 
sition. You will find here again as in all art 
that composition alone is meaningless. “Ex- 
pression is the end,” he says. “If composi- 
tion is made the end, the result will be self- 
conscious and lifeless.” The author is an 
Englishman who has used a camera since 
the age of ten and, who illustrates his own 
books, usually on places. 





Dictionary of Photography, by A. L. M. 
Sowerby (Philosophical Library, $10.00). 
This has been a standard reference for over 
60 years. The new 18th edition has been 
almost entirely rewritten. Its 719 pages ac- 
tually add up to a miniature encyclopedia 
as many pages are often devoted to some of 
the alphabetical headings. Point of view is 
British, but this isn’t too disturbing. Recom- 
mended for your shelf if you have a need to 
or are curious to look up the meanings of 
terms, formulae, processes, chemicals, etc. 


Photo Market News 


Buick Magazine, 818 W. Hancock Ave., De- 
troit 1, Mich. “Although we are a somewhat 
limited market, we do purchase picture stories 
from free lance sources,” writes Darwin D. Mar- 
tin, Jr., of the Editorial Department. However, 
he goes on to say that readers want to know 
about places they can visit, and activities in 
which they can participate, Picture stories about 
the less well-known places and or activities are in 
demand here. This is a family type publication, 
and any material unsuitable for any member of 
the family is unsuitable for the magazine. Pic- 
tures and copy must be natural in all respects. 
Contact sheets are preferred when first querying 
about a specific story. There is no preference re- 
garding size and type of cameras. Captions for 
the photographs should be brief. Text for a one- 
pager should run from 300 to 500 words; and 
for a two-pager, 500 to 800 words. Model re- 
leases are required for anyone who might be 
easily identifiable. Single photographs are not 
purchased, and color transparencies are not used 
inside the magazine. Interested free lancers may 
write for copies of recent articles which the edi- 
tors feel illustrate the type material most sought 
after, as well as a specification sheet. Pays be- 
tween $100 and $150 for two-pagers, and be- 
tween $50 and $100 for a one-pager, upon ac- 
ceptance. 

Everywoman’s Magazine, 16 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. This is a family magazine, and 
therefore subjects should be primarily interest- 
ing to families. Free lancers may submit picture 
stories with finished copy or with rough draft 
suggestions for text and captions. Photographs 
should be submitted along with the text. New 
fresh ideas are particularly wanted. Contact prints 
will be acceptable as a starter. Model releases are 
required here. Barbara Blakemore, Articles and 
Fiction Editor, tells us that certain set rates can- 
not be quoted, but an offer is made to the 
photographer and writer on the basis of the ma- 
terial and its value to the magazine. Payment is 
30 days after acceptance. If an assignment has 
been given, then the payment is guaranteed and 
all expenses are paid. Any size transparencey may 
be submitted. 


Jubilee, 377 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
The audience here is Catholic—professional peo- 
ple, clergy, etc. Uses picture stories, complete 
with copy, from free lancers. Also purchases 
single illustratve photos. Photographs may be 
submitted without a preliminary query. Family 
and personality subjects are best here, and noth- 
ing in any way resembling cheesecake should be 
submitted. Contact sheets are preferred, with no 
color used at all. Caption material should be de- 
tailed and accurate, keeping in mind that this 
will be received by a mature audience, Model re- 
leases are usually required. Payment is from $7.50 
to $15, and is made on publication. A query is 
preferred since unsolicited material is usually so 
poor that the editor, Edward Rice, has not pur- 
chased much in the last four years. Mr. Rice 
further writes: ‘““We give assignments to reliable 
professionals, but since there is a severe shortage 
of mature, creative, intelligent well-written and 
well photographed material we do welcome free 
lancers if they have this type of material to offer 
us.” 


MacLean’s 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Canada. Photos are bought mostly on assignment, 
since the majority of articles used are illustrated 
by free lance photographers working in Canada. 
John Gray, Photo Editor, is interested in unusual 
pictorial material that will work up into four or 
six page album features, but this material must, 
of course, be Canadian, or have a strong Cana- 
dian angle. Very few picture stories are pur- 
chased from anyone, and no single photos are 
wanted. When a writer submits a story for which 
he has photographs, it is best to just send the 
story and mention what photos are available. 
Contacts are satisfactory, although enlargements 
here make it easier for the editors. The photos 
most requiring enlargements are 35mm, in which 
case double size is best. Finish should be glossy. 
Uses color, all types and sizes. The fullest possi- 
ble caption information should accompany the 
photographs, which should be clearly labelled. 
Model releases are required. Exclusive reproduc- 
tion rights are usually purchased when story is 
assigned, and one time reproduction rights in all 
other cases. Photo rates vary with assignments 
beginning at about $100. Articles are purchased 
separately from the photographs. Payment is on 
acceptance. Query first. On assignments, specific 
fee is paid, as well as expenses. Almost any issue 
of the magazine will show what is wanted and 
used. Interested photographer-writers may write 
for requirement sheet. 


Playboy, 232 E. Ohio, Chicago 11, Ill. This 
is a sophisticated, entertainment magazine for the 
urban man. Photographs required here are for 
the “Playmate of the Month” section, and these 
should reflect this sophistication and urbanity. 
They should be photographed in good taste with 
the greatest possible care given not only the model, 
photography and pose, but the selection of props. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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New York Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


OUBLEDAY PUTS OUT about 400 books 
D a year. Walter I. Bradbury, the man- 
aging editor, says: “We are not more re- 
ceptive to any particular kinds of books, all 
we ask is that it should be a well-written 
book with a good potential audience.” 

Instead of 24 mysteries a year as hereto- 
fore, DOUBLEDAY will now be putting out 
36 to 40 under the Crime Club imprint, The 
mystery editor is Mrs. Isabelle S. Taylor. 

There is a revival of the “Double D’” 
Western Line, under the editorship of Bar- 
bara Ellis. Miss Ellis would like to see all 
kinds of Westerns, strongly plotted, briskly 
paced, and with a good western flavor. 





WRITER TYPES: No. 12 
by Dick Kennedy 


These should run from 50,000 to 60,000 
words. 

The editor of the regular trade juvenile 
department is Miss Margaret Lesser, with 
a list of about 25 books a year. These run 
anywhere from pre-school picture books to 
novels for young adults. Any kind of chil- 
dren’s book, for any age group is read with 
great interest. But right now you would 
have an even better chance with books for 
“middle-aged” children, from eight to 
twelve. And within this group, if your 
book deals with a modern rather than with 
a historical situation, your chances are even 
better. These books should run from 40,000 
to 55,000 words. 

Then there is the Garden City line of 
books for children, edited by Bill Hall. This 
line is devoted largely to the large fiat 
science books such as “The Wonderful 
World of Mathematics,” “Exploring Mars,” 
Exploring the Universe,” etc. Some story 
books and some anthologies are included in 
this group, but most of them deal specific- 
ally with some special field of knowledge. 
They are 64 to 72 pages long, with color 
on every page, and sell for $2.00 to $2.95. 

The Garden City line also includes the 
“Real” books—“The Real Book of National 
Parks,” “The Real Book of Photography,” 
“The Real Book of Snakes.” Study the 
books aleady published, and if you have 
some ideas on a subject which has not been 
covered, query Bill Hall. 

Garden City puts out children’s series 
books, too, such as the “Happy Hollister” 
series. 

This is a rapidly expanding division. 
Within the last year the editorial staff has 





been virtually doubled, and there are large 
plans for the future. The royalty contract 
here is substantially the same as that of the 
regular juvenile department, depending, of 
course, on the kind of book involved, the 
author, etc. As there are often more illus- 
trations in these books, the royalty is some- 
times divided between the author and the 
artist. 

DOUBLEDAY is particularly hospitable to 
new writers. In the last five years they have 
published 40 first books, among them love 
stories, historical novels, Biblical novels, war 
stories, and many other varieties. The aver- 
age net sale was 4,654 copies. Not at all 
bad. 

DOUBLEDAY is at 575 Madison Ave., New 
York City 22, N. Y. 


For many fiction writers all over the 
country, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is the star on 
top of the Christmas tree, beautiful, glow- 
ing, promising, and utterly beyond reach. 


There is only one way to reach it—steady 
growth in stature as a writer, because the 
only criterion here is quality. Margaret 
Cousins, the Managing Editor, is herself a 
writer of some distinction, as well as one 
of the most able editors in the business, 


There is no special preference for any 
particular story type, but Miss Cousins is 
very clear as to what she does not want. 
“Please,” she said briskly, “don’t send me 
stories of tired, frustrated housewives, whose 
husbands don’t appreciate them. We get 
too many of these, and the stories are 
usually weak, like the main characters.” 
In general, dreary stories, where the author, 
through the characters, expresses a drab 
approach to life, are not liked here. Many 
inexperienced writers have the illusion that 
a downbeat theme and atmosphere is the 
hallmark of literary excellence. This ain’t 
necessarily so. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING does occasionally 
use literary or quality stories, with off-beat 
themes, but they must be well-developed 
stories structurally, and they must be writ- 
ten with great skill. 

Most issues carry five stories, and there 
is a short-short whenever the editor can get 
a truly good one. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is one of the best 
markets for poetry or verse, because the 
rate is $10 a line, and there are 7 or 8 
poems in each issue. Here again quality is 
the password. 

You face sharp and heavy competition 
here — 60,000 manuscripts a year, but if 
you can make the grade, you achieve tops 
in both prestige and payment. As soon as 
the Post announced a minimum payment 
of $1,000 per story, Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
said it would meet these rates. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING (a Hearst publica- 
tion), is at 57th Street and Eighth Avenue, 
New York City 19. 


At woMan’s pay, 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City 36, the news is that the editor, 
Mabel Hill Souvaine, has retired, and 
Eileen Tighe, heretofore Executive Editor, 
is now the Editor. 

In fiction you have a good chance with 
humor, solid, well constructed love stories, 
or other stories well plotted and emotionally 
compelling. If you want to get in right 
with Betty Finnin, the fiction editor, stay 
away from stories about children. They al- 
ways keep coming in huge numbers. 

Articles dealing with subjects close to the 
hearts of most women, should run from 
1,500 to 2,000 words. 


THINK, published by International Business 
Machines, Inc., 590 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 22, is edited by Dwayne Orton. 

This magazine is designed for well edu- 
cated laymen, top business executives, pro- 
fessional people, engineers, public adminis- 
trators, various specialists in one subject 
with a broad interest in a variety of sub- 
jects: business management, foreign affairs, 
Americana, both historic and current, edu- 
cation, sports, literature, music, art, science, 
politics. For this discriminating well-in- 
formed audience, you need to be an author- 
ity on the subject with which you are deal- 
ing, and you need to bring to your subject a 
special, interesting viewpoint. Better query 
first. 

Payment 10c a word on acceptance. 


Another newcomer is a science fiction mag- 
azine published by BALLANTINE BOOKS, INC., 
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101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. It will be 
called sTAR SCIENCE FICTION MAGAZINE, and 
the first issue will appear in September or 
October. The first few issues will come out 
on a quarterly basis, but after that it is 
hoped that it will become a monthly. 

BALLANTINE has been fortunate in getting 
Fred Pohl to edit this book. Fred knows 
just about as much as anyone about science 
fiction. He is an able writer and editor, 
and as nice a person to work with as you 
could wish. He is a tall man, with an easy 
smile and a disarmingly casual manner, but 
he can consume more coffee and produce 
more work than anyone I know. 

Being himself a writer, Fred Pohl has set 
up no rigid rules as to word lengths. He 
plans to use two or three novelettes in each 
issue which should not be more than 15,000 
words each. And there will be about eight 
short stories, each one as long or as short 
as the story material demands. These can 
deal with any kind of science fiction ma- 
terial—humor, psychological studies, socio- 
logical commentaries, short-shorts—any- 
thing. 


But here’s a hint for you. He has been 
getting all kinds of off-beat stories, which, 
of course, he likes as well as anyone, but 


not enough of the solidly constructed, 
dramatic stories, full of excitement and 
suspense, that are the backbone of a maga- 
zine’s table of contents. “Tell them I want 
stories with a beginning, a middle and an 
end. This may sound elementary but it’s 
important.” 

Payment is 2c and 3c a word on ac- 
ceptance, depending on the quality of the 
writing. “I’d much rather pay 3c for better 
stories,” he said. Reports are fast—within 
48 hours if at all possible. “How do you 
do it?” I asked. “I read them as soon as 
they come in.” 


Over at zirF pavis, | Park Avenue, New 
York City 17, Editor Paul Fairman has 
put out a one-shot, AMAZING SCIENCE FIC- 
TION NOVELS, which he hopes will evolve 
into a quarterly. If the idea takes hold, 
there will probably be a need here for 
science fiction novels as well as novelization 
of science fiction motion pictures. Better 
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query before making submissions. For a 
45,000- to 50,000-word job, payment is 
$1,000, with a by-line even on the noveliza- 
tions. 

ZIFF-DAVIs has made distribution arrange- 
ments with MACFADDEN. 


Many new magazines when they first come 
out offer only limited markets for free-lance 
writers while they are still in the trial stage. 
spoor, “The New Humor Magazine,” pub- 
lished by Hillman, will present adult satire 
on modern times, the kind of humor you 
can’t get on TV and in other periodicals. 

The co-editors are veterans of the humor 
field who have been contributing to the 
mirth of the nation for more than 20 years 
George Q. Lewis is Executive Director of 
the National Association of Gagwriters and 
founder-director of the famous Comedy 
Workshops of America. Artie Paul has 
written for Ed Wynn, Jackie Gleason, and 
many other comedians, and he conducts an 
agency for cartoonists. 

There will be no fiction or full articles. 
There will be 48 pages of cartoons satirizing 
American life, short jokes, and squibs like- 
wise. Mr. Lewis frankly admitted that in 
the beginning this will be largely staff writ- 
ten, but if something awfully good comes 
in, it will be seriously considered. Payment 
will be $15.00 to $20.00 for cartoons, and 
the other short items in proportion. Be 
sure to include a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 


A long anticipated newcomer is REX, 4 
man’s magazine, published by Delta Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 45 West 45th Street, 
New York City 36. The president of the 
company is Harold Goldsmith, one of the 
founders of POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, who 
left that organization in 1950. 

This magazine has been a long time in 
the planning stage, but the first issue, dated 
September, should be on the stands just 
about now. It’s a 50c monthly. 

Douglas Allen, the Editor, is going to use 
5 or 6 stories in each issue, running from 
1,000 to 4,000 words and 4 or 5 articles 
of 2,000 to 2,500 words. Here’s the gen- 


eral tone this book wants to achieve: The 
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- - + So what will happen to our beloved Rodney? Will he unsuspectingly open the secret 


door and plunge 92 floors into the street? Tune in tomorrow at this same time and 


appeal is to the average masculine reader 
with a fair education. A predominantly 


young adult will want sophisticated ma- 
terial. Sex won’t be overemphasized, but 
REx won't docke it. Allen wants no subjects 
or treatment that would not appear in the 
top magazines. 

Right now the only departments that are 
staff-written are the record and the book 
columns. This means that subjects that are 
usually staff-written on other magazines are 
available to free-lancers here, subjects like 
clothes, travel, entertaining, etc. But you 
need a fresh viewpoint. For instance, how 
to mix martinis would not go here, but an 
article on some aspect of drinking which 
dug beneath the surface and came up with 
something special in the way of both sub- 
stance and treatment, might have a good 
chance. 

In the same way, the traditional hunting, 
fishing, and adventure stories, such as less 
sophisticated magazines use, would not 
have any interest here. But a more per- 
ceptive eye turned in this direction might 
well come up with new ideas on these sub- 
jects which might be acceptable to REx. 
Profiles are used, but they must be either 
newsworthy or noteworthy, and they must 


deal with outstanding personalities that are 
of special interest to this audience. Picture 
stories and spreads on assignment. 

For instance, the September issue will 
have a profile of Count Basie by Richard 
Gehman. There will be an article on mo- 
tor scooters, and a travel piece by Duncan 
MacYongold. 

Payment on acceptance and good rates. 

Cartoons and jokes will be used—no verse. 


Over at STANLEY PUBLICATIONS, 261 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 16, there is a new 
confession market, REAL SECRETS, edited by 
Abner Sundell. Study the October issue on 
the stands now. It’s starting as a bi-month- 
ly, but as always there are hopes it will be- 
come a monthly. Each issue will have 11 or 
12 stories from 5,000 to 6,000 words long. 
The reader aimed at is the teen-age girl, 
and therefore for strong reader identifica- 
tion the main character should be a teen- 
age girl. Strong, exciting, first-person stories 
are wanted. There must be something real 
to confess. Crime and sex play a strong 
role here. But there must be a high moral 
tone pervading the story. The girl must be 
sorry and must atone for her sins. There 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Fling, 4200 N. Hazel Ave., Chicago 13, IIl. 
Arv Miller, Editor, writes: “We use three stories 
per issue: one of approximately 5,000 words, 
and two between 1,500 and 3,000 words. These 
must be adult stories in a foreign locale, prefer- 
ably about American men and women. They 
should have a sexual theme, but only as part 
of the story’s integrity—no sex for the sake of 
sex. Quality in execution is a must, although 
light themes are not excluded. We'd also like 
to see a lot of humor, but it must be adult, 
intelligent humor of interest to mature men. 
Length here is 1,500 to 3,000 words. Basic 
classifications for articles are: sportcars, both 
domestic and foreign; biographies about famous 
or notorious men or women, living or dead; in- 
terviews, with an undertone of sex when women 
are being interviewed—should have plenty of 
shock value; travel, foreign travel from an Amer- 
ican’s point of view—seduction abroad, with 
authentic, factual local color; adventure, true 
stories written in first person; sports, unusual 
foreign sports or outstanding foreign athletes— 
interview, biography or description. We report 
within one week. Payment averages 4 to 5c per 
word, and more, for outstanding contributions. 
At present payment is on publication. All ques- 
tions will be answered, or we will be glad to 
elaborate on any point.” 


Men’s Detective Mysteries, published by The- 
saurus Corporation, 60 W. 48th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Arthur Whitman, Co-publisher, is 
looking for fiction with elements of crime, detec- 
tion, mystery adventure, private eyes, and similar 
themes. Manuscripts may be from 1,500 to 7,500 
words. Payment is lc a word, with a minimum 
of $25 per script, on acceptance. 


Men’s Digest to be published by Camerarts, 
2755 West Armitage Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois, 
is 2 new magazine for men using fiction . . 
exclusive interviews . . . editorials . . . satire 
... Sports... humor... pictorials .. . articles. 
Here's what’s wanted: 


Fiction should be of a strong male slant, pre- 
ferably centering about a male-female situation, 
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New Markets where the heroic in man is portrayed through 


conflict, 2,800 werd limit. Payment 3-10c per 
word upon acceptance. 


Satire should be as humorous as possible; the 
theme should have the male-female element as 
integral, though not necessarily primary. New 
techniques are welcome. 2,000 word limit. Pay- 
ment 3-5c per word upon acceptance. 


Humor is in the form of cartoons and jokes. 
Cartoons receive $5 to $25 upon acceptance, and 
should be drawn to page size for greater pay- 
ment. All gags receive $5 upon acceptance. 


Pictorials of top names only, preferably ac- 
companied by an exclusive interview or story. 
Payment varies. 


Articles can pivot upon any male subject, and 
should be controversial and positive in nature. 
2,000 word limit. Payment 2-5c per word upon 
acceptance. 

The purpose of MEN’S DIGEST is to give the 
male reader a dozen different magazines in one, 
and the editors will be constantly in search of 
new talent to fulfill this purpose. All material 
should be addressed to Paul G.. Neimark, Editor- 
in-chief, MEN’s DIGEST, 3755 W. Armitage, Chi- 
cago 47, Illinois. 


General Markets 


The American Legion Magazine, 720 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Issued 12 times a 
year; 15c per copy; $1.50 per year. Joseph C. 
Keeley, Editor, edits this magazine for members 
of the American Legion and their families. Mr. 
Keeley writes that for inventory reasons he is 
unable to consider material at the present time, 
but in about six months he and the other edi- 
tors will be ready to read short humorous ma- 
terial, both prose and verse, for the “Parting 
Shots” page. Likes 8x10 photographs submitted 
as illustrations with these stories. Reports require 
about a week, and payment is made upon ac- 
ceptance. 


American Rose Magazine, 4048 Roselea PI., 
Columbus 14, Ohio. Issued monthly; 35c per 


copy; $3.50 per year. Frank H. Abrahamson, 
Editor. Wants “how to” articles on culture of 
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roses, and other plants used to complement roses 
in the garden or home greenhouse, and in flower 
decorations in the home. Likes unusual news 
features about historical or current events, or 
persons connected with roses in some way. Pre- 
fers all material to be illustrated with photo- 
graphs and/or finished or rough sketches if possi- 
ble. Also wants recipes involving use of roses 
and other flowers in potpourri, cooking, etc. 
Likes to receive results of scientific experiments 
interpreted so that the average untrained reader 
can put them into use in his or her garden. No 
restrictions on length of articles. Book reviews, 
new products section are staff-written. Does not 
use fiction, but does accept fillers, and occasion- 
ally verse. Reports are made within a week, 
and there is no payment. 


Craft Horizons, 29 W. 53 St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Issued six times a year; 75c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Conrad Brown, Editor. Uses 
articles, 1,500 to 2,000 words, on weaving, ce- 
ramics, silver, jewelry, wood turning, furniture 
that is handmade, by top U.S. and foreign 
artist-craftsmen—contemporary only. Likes pho- 
tographs submitted as illustrations with a manu- 
script. Payment is $35 to $50 for each accepted 
article, plus $5 per picture used. Reports require 
two weeks, and payment is on publication. 


The Diplomat, 1379-81 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D.C, Issued monthly; 59%c per 





PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special 
service, Personal Collaboration, which we originally 
tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. 
Before the test period was over, fourteen had sold 
two scripts each or more. 

The success of the service stems entirely from its 
one basic, simple principle: Instead of allowing the 
client to work in the dark when writing his stories or 
articles, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled scripts 
which won’t sell, the agency watches over and works 
with him every inch of the way, from idea stage 
through finished script and sale. Under PC service, 
the agency shows the client how to analyze stories 
or articles, and plot the way the top professionals 
on our client-list do it—helps him write first drafts 
on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the scripts are entirely salable 
and out to market under the same sales service we 
give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency 








580 FIFTH AVENUE, 











SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


NEW YORK 36.N.Y. 








COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Editing, Criticism, Re-Write, Collaboration 
Scripts Professionally Typed and 
Prepared for Presentation to 
Top Markets 
Close Association with a Leading 
New York Author's Representative 
Modest Rates 


Let me see your script. 


HAROLD J. HALL 


2105! Ponce De Leon, West Palm Beach, Florida 


SCRIPT SERVICE 
TYPING & COPYING 


*REASONABLE RATES 


on scripts of all kinds 


*FAST, ACCURATE SERVICE 
using ALL ELECTRIC typewriters and mimeo- 
graph machines 


*NO JOB TOO LARGE OR SMALL 


SEVEN ARTS SCRIPT SERVICE 


45 E. 34th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 3-6540 

















if youre tired of writing complete scripts which dont sell 
if you want your errors corrected the moment you make them. 


if you want step-by-step assistance in writing 


scripts which sell. 


and not a school, there are no “test assignments” or 


“lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every 


bit of work the writer does is on material which ends 
up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out 
—PC in full covers a comparatively short period of 
time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is 
worked on the same day the mail brings it in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC 
service have now sold: to The Saturday Evening 
Post. Cosmopolitan, Thts Week. Redbook, Family 
Circle. Toronto Star Weekly. Modern Romances, 
True Confessions, Coronet. Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine. Argosy, Adventure. Rinehart, 
Dutton, Gold Medal and many, many others. We'll 
be happy to discuss working with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising new 
writers who have, or have not, worked with us be- 
fore, and the charge is moderate. Please write for 
full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 








See SMLA‘s Ad 
Page 12 
This Month 


















copy; $5.00 per year. Hope Ridings Miller, Edi- 
tor, wants travel articles with an unusual slant. 
and light essays on good manners, social phi- 
losophy, and the niceties of differences between 
people of many lands. Length should be not 
more than 1,000 words, with 700 preferable. It 
is best to query about the need for material 
here before submitting. Keep in mind that this 
magazine is read by top-level officialdom and 
society all over the world, wherever English is 
spoken and read. Does not want fiction at 
present. Uses short, light verse as filler material, 
but it must be superior in quality. Payment is 
from $50 up to $250 for articles; poetry by ar- 
rangement; made on publication. Reports re- 
quire two weeks. 


Golf Digest Magazine, P.O. Box 550, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Issued ten times a year; 35c per 
copy; $3.00 per year. Howard R. Gill, Jr., Edi- 
tor, writes: “We like golf instructional material, 
with photographs, backed up by a professional 
golfer. We will use, on occasion, personality 
stories on unusual figures, amateur or pro, in 
the game. Also occasionally we will use articles 
on unusual golf events. Length should not ex- 
ceed 1;500 words. We use very little fiction, and 
that used must be around 1,000 words in length, 
with a golf angle. We like one-sentence, or per- 
haps slightly longer, fillers. We might use occa- 
sional 2,500-word shorts, but prefer true tales. 
We like photographs submitted as illustrations 
with a manuscript, or sent with caption material 
only. These should be 8x10 glossies, and we will 
pay $5 for each one used. We do not want poetry. 
Payment for articles and fiction is 3c a word, 
with a $25 minimum. Payment for fillers is 
$2.50 to $5.00 each, and $10 for each accepted 
short. All payment is on acceptance, and we 
try to report within 72 hours.” 


Modern Man, 8150 N. Central Park, Skokie, 
Illinois. Issued monthly; 50c per copy. B. J. 
Shutz, Editor, writes: “In addition to Modern 
Man, we also edit and publish Cabaret, which 
covers the night life field for adults; and Guns, 
which uses material of interest to shooters, sports- 
men and gun bugs. Specifications for all three 
may be acquired by writing to us. Basically, 
however, al] take pieces from 1,500 to 2,000 
words on subjects appropriate to the areas of 
interest covered by the magazine in question. 
All material should be written in as snappy, 
anecdotal, and clear lively style as is possible. 
Of the three, Modern Man alone uses fiction. 
Length is same as non-fiction, and theme is sus- 
pense, adventure, sex, humor. Should be urbane, 
colorful in treatment and the more offbeat, in 
general, the better we like it. All three use short 
humor, oddities, etc., as filler material. We buy 
8x10, black and white glossy photographs as well 
as color (from 2%” square on up) for illustra- 
tions for the manuscript, or sent in with cap- 
tions only. We do not publish verse. Rates start 
at 5c per word, and go up with quality for all 
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material. Fiction for Modern Man pays the same 
starting rate, but is generally higher—about 10c 
per word. For fillers we pay $10 to $25, de- 
pending on quality. We pay about $10 each 
for black and white pix, and from $100 to $200 
for color, but the payment here is dependent 
on degree and quality of the coverage, and 
availability of text matter. All payment is on 
acceptance, and reports are made within one 
week.” 


Northwest Digest, Box 1238, Quesnel, B.C., 
Canada. Issued bi-monthly; 45c per copy; $2.50 
per year. Art Downs, Editor, wants historical, 
topical, controversial, and general interest arti- 
cles on Coastal, Interior, and Northern British 
Columbia and the Yukon. Preferred length is 
about 2,000 words, although if material has ex- 
ceptional interest it can be longer and appear in 
installments. Articles should be written in an 
easy to read style, contain anecdotes, and be 
tailored so they aren’t too lean or too fat. Does 
not use fiction, fillers or poetry. Likes 2'4x3 
photographs with a manuscript. Payment is 1/2 
per word, and $1.50 each for pix, and is made 
on publication. Reports require three weeks. 


Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Issued bi-monthly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 for two years. Freeman Hubbard edits this 
magazine for everyone interested in railroading. 
He writes: “We are not buying any material 
except railroad feature articles, with or without 
pix. Length should be about 3,000 words, and 
locale may be either United States or Canada. 
Any period of rail history is acceptable, but the 
story must have a strong present-day lead, a 
colorful style, and plenty of lively anecdotes, We 
do not want biographies, reminiscences or rou- 
tine histories. Query must suggest catchy title 
and author’s qualifications for handling his sub- 
ject. We do not want fiction, poetry, fillers, 
cartoons, clippings, short articles, or separate 
photos. Dramatic articles are urgently needed, 
but query first. We pay at least 5c per word, 
and $5 for each photo or map used, if it is sub- 
mitted by the author of the manuscript it ac- 
companies. Payment is on acceptance, although 
picture payment is on publication. We answer all 
queries on the day we receive them, and usuall) 
report on assigned manuscript within 24 hours.” 


Tiger, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl 
Issued bi-monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 for 12 
issues. Marjorie Burkhardt, Editorial Assistant, 
writes: “Everything we publish must be slanted 
toward male readership, and our reader is 4 
person of general interests. We want authors to 
write from their own experience and background 
instead of sending us rewrites of what we and 
other magazines printed three months ago. We 
don’t care for biography, but we do emphasize 
the need for humor, satire, and brawler-typ¢ 
stories. We strongly suggest authors purchase 4 
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Perhaps, but here at Manhattan the 
weather’s fine for marketing your material. 
Hot spells don’t interfere with our busy 
daily routine of contacting editors, submit- 
ting scripts and determining market trends. 


Our location in the heart of the publish- 
ing world facilitates marketing and we are 
in constant need of new material of all 
lengths (particularly books). We can guar- 
antee prompt, aggressive (yet courteous) 
handling. Write Editor GENE HILTON 
about your scripts. In addition to a per- 
sonal reply, you will receive free a 16-page 
booklet THE MANHAT- 
TAN WAY and our most 
recent 4-page Market News- 
letter which contains inside 
editorial information. 





All scripts are completely 


Manhattan Literary Agency 


520 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 








read and if not accepted for immediate 
marketing, a detailed report of how they 
can be revised and strengthened is pro- 
vided. To cover our time, the following 
fees are charged (but are refunded in the 
event of sale): $1 per 1,000 words with a 
minimum of $5 per script. One week re- 
ports on all material. Professionals inquire 
about commission handling. 

BOOK MANUSCRIPTS: Due to ur- 
gent publisher need, the reading and ap- 
praisal charge for books over 25,000 words 
is only $5 per script. 

REVISION, EDITING, GHOSTWRIT- 
ING. Selling writer-editors will reshape 
your problem scripts with professional typ- 
ing and market submission to follow. Free 
estimate on any length script, synopsis o1 


outline. 
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copy of the magazine to get the feel of the type of 
material we use. We like unusual material, jokes 
(to be drawn or printed) and newsworthy com- 
ment if it can remain fresh over our long bi- 
monthly periods. For all material we suggest 
a maximum wordage of 3,600. Material must 
read quickly and the style must have a sense 
of immediacy. We use fairly short, humorous or 
ribald verse. We pay 5c per word for articles 
and stories; $5, and up for pix; fillers and 
verse are paid for according to their merit. Pay- 
ment is 30 days after acceptance, and we re- 
port on manuscripts as soon as possible.” 


Religious Magazines 

The Chicago Jewish Forum, 82 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago 2, Ill. Issued quarterly; $1.25 
per copy; $5.00 per year. Benjamin Weintroub, 
Editor. Uses quality articles and fiction, dealing 
with Jewish and all minority problem. Does not 
want “feature” or news material. Length for 
both articles and fiction is 2,000 to 6,000 
words. No fillers or photographs. Accepts ap- 
propriate verse. Payment is lc per word, and 
$15 per page for poetry, on acceptance. Re- 
ports within thirty days. 


Christian Life Magazine, 33 S. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6, Ill. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. William J. Petersen, Editor. 
Uses inspirational material of help to church 
workers—how-they-did-it’s of about 1,200 words. 
Fiction between 2,500 and 3,000 words, written 
to appeal to leaders of evangelical churches. No 
fillers or poetry. Likes photographs submitted as 
illustrations. Payment is 2c a word for fiction 
and articles; and $3 to $5 per photograph, on 
publication. Reports within two weeks. 


Eternity, 1716 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
Russell T. Hitt, Editor. Uses devotional, doc- 
trinal, expository subjects written to appeal to 
mature Christians interested in Bible study and 
contemporary religious problems. Contemporary 
issues from the Christian view may be on these 
themes: race questions; public vs. Christian 
schools; Sunday Schools; non-Christian cults. 
Length on thése should not exceed 2,500 words. 
Not interested in sensational journalism, or in 
articles which boost one man or one organiza- 
tion in Christian work. Does not want fiction, 
fillers or poetry. Likes photographs submitted as 
illustrations for a manuscript—size is not im- 
portant. Pays approximately 2c per word, and 
regular present rates for pix, on publication. 
Manuscripts are acknowledged on receipt, but 


decision sometimes takes two weeks. Include 
return postage. 
Extension Magazine, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 5, Ill. Eileen O’Hayer, Managing Edi- 
tor. This is a family magazine, and fiction should 
be slanted for every member of the family, al- 
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though at least one love story is used in each 
issue. ‘“‘We have a few taboos,” writes the 
editor—“No swearing, no dogmatic questions, 
and, of course, nothing contrary to the Catholi 
faith. We also insist our characters bear Chris- 
tian names. We do not want worn-out plots, 
pious themes so obvious as to have ‘sermon’ 
written all over them, poor characterization 
We want to see the fresh approach to the time- 
proven plots, good character, warmth. Length 
should be 1,000 to 1,500 for short shorts; 5,000 
for shorts; and 5,000-word, six to eight install- 
ment stories. We pay good rates upon accept- 
ance, Articles should be of general natur: 
news, personality sketch, sports, etc. Also reli- 
gious articles, such as convert stories, etc. Length 
is 2,000 to 5,000 words. We use few non-fiction 
fillers, but do like short fiction for fillers. We 
like photographs with a manuscript.” 


Front Rank, Box 179, Beaumont & Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Ray L. Henthorne, Editor 
Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. Directed 
to older young people and adults. Manuscripts 
from 500 to 2,000 words. Articles which provide 
personal spiritual enrichment; biographies of great 
Christians; feature on local churches’ (Disciples 
of Christ) projects, observances of special days, 
outstanding members, etc. ; human interest stories 
and articles with religious, educational, or social 
implications. Buys short poems, cartoons, pho- 
tographs, and some fiction. Reports in 2 weeks 
Pays lc a word on acceptance. 


Jewish Exponent, 1608 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Issued weekly; 5c per copy; $1.00 per 
year. Henry W. Levy, Editor, writes: “We ar 
a newspaper and receive most of our news and 
features from specialized news services so we are 
not in the market for general Jewish news or 
features except possibly material on personalities 
that has a special local angle. We are looking 
for several types of features, however: (1) chil- 
dren features—possibly a series of 400- to 500- 
word articles on Jewish history, famous Jewish 
children, Bible tales retold, etc., or possibly a 
two-column cartoon feature on historic events in 
Jewish history. (2) Humor—we might be in- 
terested in a one- or two-column series—even 4 
comic, but not dialect and it must not be derog- 
atory. We like well-illustrated material. We do 
not want fiction or verse. Payment is generally by 
arrangement with a lc-a-word minimum, made 
30 days after acceptance. Reports are made 
promptly.” 


The Lutheran, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Issued weekly; 10c per copy; $3.50 per 
year. Dr, G. Elson Ruff, Editor. Wants per- 
sonal Christian experience, profiles of individuals 
who put Christian faith in action; unusual pro)j- 
ects of local churches, etc. Length should be 
1,000 to 2,000 words, and the style should be 
concrete and colorful. Uses some fiction, but are 
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LET US UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER... 


SERVICES listed are separate and distinct from each other. When you 
submit a manuscript, kindly indicate the service desired. If you merely 
want an agent, say so; and whether you are a professional or unpub- 
lished writer. Enclose the appropriate appraisal fee, for ALL mss. must 
be appraised, in order to advise the service needed, if any, or to judge 
salability. 

MY APPRAISAL is an evaluation of the salability or non-salability of 
the ms., and states whether | will or will not act as your agent; and tells 
in general what ails the ms. if it is not ready for marketing—but it will 
not be a detailed criticism. 


APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. from 10,000 to 25,000 words 
$15.00 on book ms. of any length 
$10.00 per play 


COACHING: By detailed, line-by-line instructions. 
REVISION: Professional, making dull stories come alive. 


GHOSTWRITING; That tells your story in the dramatic way you wish 
it told. 


MARKETING: For Professionals, on a straight 10 per cent commission. 
For non-professionals, 10 per cent commission, plus a small 
handling fee, until two sales are made. 


CONSULTATIONS by appointment only—Phone REpublic 1-6780. 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE, if you 
submit a book or play. 


TALENT QUIZ: 50c, or FREE, if you submit a short ms. 


Nothing would make me happier than to be the one 
to help you win success, prestige, and fortune. Mail 
or express your ms. NOW, to: 


Mary Kay Tennison 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 
1658 South Normandie Los Angeles 6, California 


























generally over-supplied. Likes 50 to 200-word 
fillers that are human interest incidents with 
Christian overtones. Likes 5x7 pix as illustra- 
tions with the manuscript. Pays 2c a word for 
articles and fiction; $2.50 to $7.50 for fillers, 
on publication. Reports usually within a week. 


Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Ford- 
ham Rd., New York 58, N. Y. Issued monthly; 
25c per copy; $3.00 per year. Rev. Thomas H. 
Moore, S.J., Editor. Wants articles that tie in 
with the devotion of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
as practiced through the Apostleship of Prayer. 
Does not want articles on general subjects. This 
is a magazine for spiritual reading rather than 
factual reporting. Length should average 1,500 
words. Uses fiction averaging 2,500 words. 
First requisite is that it tells a good story. Origi- 
nality of plot and presentation is most desir- 
able. Rev. Moore writes that scripts often have 
to be rejected because they lack the ingredients 
of a good original story. Likes photographs as 
illustrations. No fillers. Buys poems, preferably 
short, on religious or inspirationa] themes. Pay- 
ment for fiction and articles is 3c a word; $5 
to $10 for photographs; $5, $7 or $10 for 
poetry; all on acceptance. Reports require ten 
days to two weeks. 


The Methodist Layman, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Issued monthly; 15c per copy; $1.50 
per year. Shelby E. Southard, Editor. This is 
the trade-paper of lay leaders and officers of 
Methodist Men. Uses brief illustrated feature 
articles concerning accomplishments, projects, 
activities of Methodist Men Clubs (there are 
nearly 11,000 of these in the U.S.). Be sure to 
include a large group of good action photos with 
your manuscript. Does not use fiction, fillers or 
poetry. Payment varies, and is made upon ac- 
ceptance. Reports require one week. 


The New Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. T. Otto Nall, Editor. Now edited 


for ministers only. Uses articles of 1,200 to 
1,500 words on preaching, the ministry of music, 
pastoral care, church administration, counseling 
on personal problems, missions, the parsonage 
family. No fiction. Photographs may be sub- 
mitted with manuscript as illustrations. Sonnet 
length verse, or shorter, is used. 


Together, the Mid-month Magazine for Metho- 
dist Families, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
Leland D. Case, Editor. Uses articles on wide 
range of interest to Christian families: problems 
of home, youth, marriage, church, community 
and world affairs up to 2,000 words. Prefers 
strong anecdotes and narrative style. Occasionally 
uses fiction with strong moral or religious import 
—up to 2,000 words. Uses fillers that are personal 
incidents or congenial humor. Uses life-type pic- 
ture stories and color transparencies. Want pic- 
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tures of unusual Methodist personalities and 
Methodist activities with universal appeal. Pay- 
ment varies depending on quality of material, 
originality, etc. 


Book Publishers 


Century House, Watkins Glen, N. Y. Dr. G. L. 
Freeman, Editor. Considers Americana hobby 
reference books. Must be authoritative. Pays 10% 
royalty. Specializes in limited market editions. 


Chilton Book Division, 56th and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Miss Irene C. Moore, 
Managing Editor writes: “We prefer to receive 
a sample chapter and an outline of the contents 
of the proposed book— it is not necessary to sub- 
mit the finished manuscript for our first review. 
We are willing for potential authors to submit 
ideas for books. Our subjects are: business, tech- 
nical, industrial, educational, vocational. We 
pay on a royalty basis quarterly. Reports are gen- 
erally within thirty days.” 


Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Pl. 
Ithaca, N. Y. John E. Simmons, Editor. Pub- 
lishes scholarly manuscripts that are well docu- 
mented and written in readable style for a 
scholarly and general audience. Payment is ac- 
cording to standard royalty arrangements, and 
reports are made within one or two months. 


Creative Enterprises, 6620 Diversey Ave., Chi- 
cago 35, Ill. Mrs. Peggy French, Editor. Pub- 
lishes short-length juveniles for first-, second-, 
and third-grade level. These must have high 
literary quality, be entertaining, informative, and 
about something that children know and love. 
Prefers manuscripts already illustrated, but the 
illustrations must be excellent and contain a 
great deal of action. Straight royalty basis pay- 
ment (and, very occasionally, outright purchase). 
Reports in two to four weeks; sometimes takes 
longer if the manuscript is good because then 
it is sent to libraries for a tryout. 


Criterion Books, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. Sidney Phillips, President. Pub- 
lishes book-length fiction, general non-fiction, and 
juveniles. Non-fiction includes biography, history, 
social sciences, reference and garden books. Reg- 
ular royalty rates are paid, and reports are made 
usually within three to four weeks. 


The Devin-Adair Company, Publishers, 23 E. 
26th St., New York 10, N. Y. Devin A. Garrity, 
President. T, O’Conor Sloane III, Editor, writes: 
“We publish book-length manuscripts, most non- 
fiction, but occasionally fiction if it is written 
around particularly interesting thematic material. 
Our firm has several specialties: Irish literature, 
natural farming and gardening, nature and con- 
servation, conservative politics, and exceptional 
travel books. We also publish basic books of 2 
general informative nature, such as our Elec- 
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mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 
lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, , 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? momar i wd 
Today it is known that they discovered and learned to inter- Mystery Schools 
pret certain Secret Methods for the development of their 
inner power of mind. They learned to command the inner 
forces within their own beings, and to master life. This secret 
art of living has been preserved and handed down throughout 
the ages. Today it is extended to those who dare to use its 
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s 
n profound principles to meet and solve the problems of life in 
these complex times. 
: This Sealed Book—FREE 
)- Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 
d ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to your- Use this 
" self to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for 
a“ the mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that every- coupon for 
one cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries 
le begs : FREE 
of life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you 
are one of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish copy of book 
E to make use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (nota = _____. 
teligious organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation SCRIBE E.G.W. 
Ys without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
- your own home, without interference with your personal affairs or San Jose, California 
n- manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or Dircss. wend frac cece Gl Geslad Seack 
en strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. which I shall read as directed. 
al. se the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. — 
re, 
~ The ROSICRUCIANS ADDRESS 
na 
rT SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA CITY 





tronics for Everyone by Monroe Upton and Lan- 
guage for Everybody by Mario Pei. Ordinarily 
we require from two to three weeks to consider 
a manuscript, and a little longer if we are 
strongly interested. If art work is required we 
either accept the art work submitted by the 
author or engage an artist, or obtain half-tones 
in the open market. In the latter two cases, we 
usually pay by fee. We publish practically all 
books on a standard royalty basis; terms vary 
from book to book.” 


The Dial Press, Inc., 461 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. George W. Joel, Editor. Pub- 
lishes book-length fiction, non-fiction. Does not 
want westerns, detectives or juveniles. Usual 
royalties are paid in May and November. Re- 
ports are made within two weeks. 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Daniel H, Fischel, Editor. 
Publishes books on architecture, engineering, 
and construction; schoolhouse planning, con- 
struction, and equipment. Also publishes books 
on school-system administration; how-to-do-it 
books, especially construction and repair projects 
for homeowners; books on civil, sanitary, me- 
chanical and electrical engineering. All should 
be book length and accompanied by necessary 
illustrations. Payment is standard royalty arrange- 
ment, and normal reporting time is two to four 
weeks. 


Graphic Publishing Co., Inc., 240 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Mr. B. Williams, Editor, 
writes: “We publish paperbacks exclusively, of 
which some 50 percent are reprints of edition 
books. However, we welcome good originals at 
all times. Our 25c line currently requires good 
crime stories, and range-type westerns. The crime 
stories should be who-dun-its in modern dress, 
with good pace and movement. Must have 
American settings, and definite turn and style. 
Westerns should be strictly range—we do not 
want cavalry, Indian or ‘modern’ westerns, nor 
costume stories about the Gold Rush days, San 
Francisco, etc. Some light romance is allowable 
in the westerns. Advances are $1,200, and up, 
against standard royalty. Lengths should be 
45,000 to 55,000 words. Our 35c line is expand- 
ing. Advances here are $2,500, with a minimum 
additional advance of $1,500 on each reprinting 
beyond the first printing. Particularly wanted are 
good historicals, as well as westerns of real power 
and scope. Must be well paced, and contain 
plenty of action and intrigue. Sex must be han- 
dled deftly and as a part of the story. We like 
to see a consistent, recognizable theme through- 
out the story, and good western local color. 
Lengths may vary from 65,000 to 85,000 words. 
Reading time is generally four weeks.” 


The Stephen Greene Press, 120 Main St., Brat- 
tleboro, Vermont. Publishes non-fiction with an 
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especial appeal to New England readers, the 
tourist trade or both. Back-to-the-country stuff 
is good—anything which would appeal to people 
who live in Northeast part of the country. Length 
should be between 30,000 and 75,000 words. No 
poetry or fiction is wanted. Royalty payment 
offered here, but exact amount would have to 
be worked out with the author, “We would ex- 
pect to pay an advance on royalties and/or ex- 
penses involved in research, etc.,” writes Hugh 
Coryell, Sales Manager. 


Trade Journals 


The Ambassador, United States Life Ins. Com- 
pany, 84 William St., New York 38, N. Y. Roy 
V. Proctor, Editor. Issued twice monthly. Edi- 
torial material used here is geared to sale of in- 
surance, theory of insurance, benefits, etc. Also 
instances, in which insurance provided relief, 
assistance, etc., human interest or feature type 
material. These pieces should not be longer 
than 500 words. Also uses filler-type material 
along same lines. Reports in about one week. 


Auto Glass Journal, Inc., 505 Marlboro Rd., 
Wood-Ridge, New Jersey. H. Spindler, Business 
Manager, sends this following: “Wasaed: Inter- 
views on successful auto glass replacement shops: 
500 to 1000 wotds. Slant toward trade reading, 
stress success angle. At least two pictures must 
accompany each interview. Rates—2c per word 
Professional photos, 8x10, paid for at $3.50 
each. Payment submitted upon acceptance. Query 
first to Robert Psolka, Assistant Editor.” 


Bakers’ Review, 625 Eighth Ave., New York 
18, N. Y. Issued monthly; free-controlled circu- 
lation to bakeries. Clifford W. Webster, Editor. 


Wants material describing latest developments 
in bakery field. Is especially interested in articles 
based on interviews with bakers, and covering 
the following subjects: successful merchandising 
promotions; building and maintaining home 
service routes; fleet truck operations; special 
“gadgets” used in production, etc.; cost control; 
personnel hiring and training; advertising meth- 
ods; new bakery plants; and similar subjects 
Should not exceed 1,500 words. Pays a mini- 
mum of 1¥%2c a word (printed), plus $3 for 
each photograph used. Minimum is $2 for short- 
filler material. Payment is’ on publication, and 
reports are within two weeks. 


Buick Magazine, 818 W. Hancock Ave., De- 
troit 1, Mich. Issued 8 times a year. Darvin D. 
Martin, Jr., Staff-Editor. Considers well-written 
articles concerning places of interest to motor- 
ists, because of scenic, recreational, and/cr his 
torical attractions; well-established events, fest!- 
vals, and celebrations of interest to a large 
number of people; unusual sports and athleti 
events of broad interest; and occasional human- 
interest and seasonal features. Manuscripts 
should be accompanied by a good selection of 








SO YOU’VE WRITTEN A BOOK! 


There it is...the fruits of your labor. Now what? Where do you turn, 
what do you do to transform this manuscript into a printed, bound, 


jacketed BOOK? 
To guide and assist the aspiring author, Comet Press Books has pre- 


pared an author’s manual. Titled HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK, 
it shows you how to avoid headaches and heartaches when you have 

10 your book published. It is your free. Simply clip the coupon and 
send for it. We are subsiday publishers. 


COMET’S COMPLETE PUBLISHING 
Pi ¥ [ | S s PROGRAM INCLUDES: 
EXPERT EDITING — Our editors proofread, correct weak spots and 


tighten up manuscripts in collaboration with the author. 
PRODUCTION AND DESIGN — Each book is tastefully printed on 
fine paper and bound with a beautifully designed jacket. 
EXTENSIVE DISTRIBUTION — Comet markets your book to book- 
stores, wholesalers, schools, libraries. Subsidiary rights (book clubs, 
BOOK! movies, reprints, etc.) are also explored on each book. 
. 


PROMOTION — At no cost includes national newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising, press releases, reviews, personal appearances, mail 
campaigns. 


qa AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 
Comet Press Books is the only subsidy publishing house that has its own 
printing plant. We offer a COMPLETE publishing service from type- 
Wada setting to binding at a cost with which no “middle-man” publisher 
can compete. 


WHAT COMET AUTHORS SAY: 


‘ 
MUL I am quite excited about my book. The art work for the jacket is beauti- 
; ful. | am just very, very pleased with it. M. W. Pritchard 


Thank you for the many fine things you are doing to promote the sale 
for of my Death Below Zero. / was impressed with the promotion you are 
giving the book via radio and TV. Helen Head 


I had my interview and broadcast over KFOX. All my friends who heard 


f k the 30 minute broadcast told me it went over big. 
au 0 $ Madge Brissenden 


Pleased with the advertisement on Ark to Zoo in the Saturday Review. 
Our largest department store, bookstore and best gift shop have all 
asked to have autograph parties. And the Columbia television staff, | am 
told, is interested. P. B. Heckel 


I received the royalty check, which based on a 3 month period of 
El Miedo, seems to indicate that the book will justify the faith you have 


put in it. Earl Cloud 


PRESS BOOKS 


200 VARICK ST, NEW YORK 14,N.Y 


MAIL 
THIS Comet Press Books, 


200 Varick St., N.Y. 14 


COUPON Dept. W.D. 8 Street 
TODAY ! Please send me, at no City 


obligation, HOW TO 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. State 




















UZZELL 
BOOKS 


The former Fiction Editor of Col- 
lier’s and a successful writer (just 
sold movie rights of a novel to Holly- 
wood) tells you in these books what 
you must know to sell. These books 
are used everywhere. One has sold 
40,000 copies. 

“Narrative Technique” (for story 
writers) costs $4. “The Technique of 
the Novel” (for novelists) is sold, 
while the present inexpensive, stiff 
paper-backed edition lasts, for $2.00. 
Mailed to you promptly at these 
prices. 

These books are authoritative, 
practical, inspiring. Ask any editor, 
publisher, author. 

Mail your order to 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 





SONG WRITERS 


An oemndiog ethical ermnpecing offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST for 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various labels 
led by the world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
= convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
“ST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 





CASH FOR FILLERS 


“Pen Money” lists over 400 paying markets for fillers, 
brief items, and ‘“‘shorticles’’ of all types, besides 
presenting instructive articles on how to write sal- 
able filler material. Send 50c for the Spring-Summer 
issue. 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 





ONE MS. TYPED FREE 


To relieve typist's tedium I'll type free the most 
interesting ms. received each month. Neat, accu- 


rate work, | carbon copy, 60c per 1,000 words 
plus return postage. 


LINDA MARSHALL, Austin, Colorado 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 da 
6 weeks. Tuition includes story, article, novel, p a, 
oe poet instr.; room, meals, (19th yr.). Reference 
0's © OF AMERICAN WOMEN, 6 textbooks, 
(See pg. 79) 1500 lectures. Or, I'll help you sell 
by mail coaching. $1 M. words. $10 per month. 
MILDRED |. REID 


Contoocook New Hampshire 





HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION | 
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professional black and white photographs. One- 
page articles, 400 to 600 words, should include 
several photographs. Two-page articles, 800 to 
1,000 words, should be illustrated with a mini- 
mum of ten photographs. Photo-features with a 
large number of photographs and a short manu- 
script are also used occasionally. Payment is 
upon acceptance, and is in accordance with 
value of the material. All material must in- 
clude return postage. 


Computing News, 12805 64th Ave., S., Seattle 
88, Wash. Issued semi-monthly. Jackson W. 
Granholm, Editor, writes: “We buy small hu- 
morous bits regarding computing and computers 
and computing people. Our greatest need is for 
competently done material. An article should be 
about 1,500 words, very tightly and concisely 
written, factual, and informative. It should pack 
punch. We are not interested in long, scholarly 
tomes. The author should be competent and ex- 
perienced in some phase of machine information 
processing, or be well able to pretend he is. We 
pay $2.50 per published page for all material 
that is not a press release, and which is sub- 
mitted exclusively to us. We can use _ photo- 
graphs of most any sort, provided they are clear. 
Payment is upon publication, and reports are 
made in two weeks.” 


Curtain & Drapery Magazine, 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. Betty Dornheim, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $3.00 per year 
Uses retail curtain and drapery short stories— 
preferably on interesting interior merchandise dis- 
plays that either the store or buyer has evolved 
to help move goods. Also stories on depart- 
mental layout and planning. Payment is 2c a 
word, after publication. Also pays $15 each for 
photographs used. 

Foreign Service Journal, 1908 G St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy; $4.00 per year. Gwendolyn T. Barrows, 
Editor, writes: “We use very little material from 
writers outside the Foreign Service, and all ma- 
terial is expected to be of particular interest to 
the Foreign Service Office. Payment is Ic a 
word, on publication. We pay $1 for pictures 
used with text; $5 for cover and full-page photos. 


Furniture Production, 804 Church St., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. Issued monthly; controlled circu- 
lation. J. H. Whaley, Jr., Editor. Requires fea- 
tures and shorts of a semi- -technical nature having 
to do with new furniture plants, new methods, 
personnel, etc. All features are by assignment 
exclusively after a query. Length of material 
should be from 1,000 to 2,000 words, and must 
have pictures. About 15 pictures are ‘needed for 
a selection for the longer material. Uses about 
7 to 10 pictures for the 500- to 1,000-word 
shorts. In some cases, the editor supplies writing 
outline and requests specific information on 4 





Personal Coaching » 


WRITING 


BOOKS - STORIES - TELEVISION - MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


{ a Magazine Institute, an organization of writers and 
editors, offers individual coaching, by mail, in every type of 
creative writing. Enrollees receive a short series of simple 
assignments, designed to develop regular writing habits and 
help discover major talents and weaknesses. Those who 
complete these satisfactorily are eligible for a full year of 
personal help on the sort of work they are most interested 
in: books, stories, television plays, magazine pieces, juven- 
iles, travel articles, biography—whatever holds the most 
interest or promise of success. There is no limit as to length, 
subject, or type of treatment. All manuscripts are prepared 
in consultation with an active editor or writer and are re- 





turned with frank, detailed comment, suggestions for revision, 
and necessary corrections. 


Magazine Institute membership is open only to serious ama- 
teur writers who possess some natural ability. Obviously 
unqualified persons will not be continued in the study. 


Advanced resident instruction available to select students. 


Send today for the brochure describing the Magazine Institute 
method and for listing of successful members. No obligation, 
of course. Just fill out and mail the coupon below. 


~~" MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


— Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 88-M 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send without obligation descriptive bro- 
chure and other information about personal 


coaching in writing to: 


INSTITUTE : ~- 


Street Address 
50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 7 ; 


City or Town Zone.. .State.. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER (All inquiries confidential) 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 











THOUSANDS OF PLOTS!... 
AT YOUR FINGER-TIPS! 


“MIRAGLE PLOT CARDS” 


Did you know that a majority of writers 
fail to achieve success because of in- 
ability to create interesting and suspen- 
seful plots! 
Now you can have the basic formulas for 
every story possible to conceivel All you 
have to do is shuffle a deck of cards! 


IT’S EASY ...IT’S FUN!... 
IT’S EFFECTIVE 


Send $5.00 at once for your deck of 
miracle plot cards with full instructions 
for use. 


UNITED SERVICE 


P.O. Box 4111, Van Nuys, California 








CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 65¢ per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 

PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


e 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm Teaching. 
Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








story. Payment is 75c per column inch, plus $3 
to $5 for each picture used. Reports require two 
to three weeks. 


Industrial Editor, 8341 Westlawn Ave., Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Roger Holmes, Editor. Uses 
750- to 1,500-word features about unusual ac- 
tivities or achievements of industrial editors. One 
interview per month must have photos. Opinions 
of industrial editors on currently controversial 
topics, or how the profession can be advanced, 
are published. Also wants stories of successful 
stories by editors. Does not want fiction or fillers. 
Likes photographs, 8x10 in size, submitted with 
a manuscript, and sent with captions only. Likes 
clever verse. Payment is 2c per word, and $5 per 
photo. Verse is paid for according to arrange- 
ment with author. All payment is on publication, 
and reports require at least a week. 


Contests and Awards 


The Harper Prize Novel Contest for 1958. 
The purpose of this contest is to give recogni- 
tion to a work of outstanding merit in the field 
of fiction. The prize is the sum of $10,000, 
which will be paid as follows: $2,000 as an out- 
right prize, independent on royalties, and $8,000 
as a minimum guarantee of royalties to be paid 
six months after publication. The contest opened 
June 1, 1957, and will close June 1, 1958. Each 
manuscript submitted must be in accordance 
with these rules: (1) include a letter stating the 
name and address of author, title of script, and 
statement that script is for the contest; (2) 
must be typewritten in English, double-spaced, and 
must be 30,000 words or mors; (3) must not 
have been previously published here or abroad; 
(4) address manuscript to Harper Prize Novel 
Contest, Harper & Zrothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Copies of the announcement 
folder are available upon request. 


Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y., announces their Fifth Annual 
National Collegiate Playwriting Contest winners: 
Anthony L. Kadlec of the University of Utah, 
and Barry Ira Oringer of Brooklyn College. Their 
prize-winning plays will bé published and leased 
for production in the fall. In the three-act 
competition, second prize was awarded to Chris- 
tian H. Moe, Cornell University; in the one-act 
competition, James H. Tucker of the University 
of Texas, and Anne Bryan of the University of 
Missouri, tied for second place, and will share 
second- and third-place prize money. Donald W. 
Fowle of the Yale School of Drama, and Chris- 
topher Nash of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, won honorable mention. The 1958 
contest will open with the academic year in Sep- 
tember and continue through the spring term. 
Entries may be addressed to the sponsor, Samual 
French, Inc., before the deadline, May 2, 1958. 








Want To Be Published for 
Christmas -and Win a Prize? 
Enter Your Manuscript in 


Our $1600 Best Book Contest! 


Published manuscripts will be copyrighted in your name. 
addition to the cash award, winners receive 40% royalty i 
90% of all subsidiary rights. We are subsidy publishers. 


Our annual Best Book Contest offers you the wonderful opportunity 
to have YOUR book nationally advertised, publicized, reviewed and 
displayed during the biggest book-buying season of the year 

and to present it as a Christmas gift. But it takes several months to 
produce a fine book. So write for the simple Contest rules, or send 
us your manuscript, TODAY! Our editors will submit a full free report 
on its merits, possibilities and costs in one week. No obligation. 





SETH RICHARDS, Publisher COMPARE ROYALTIES! 


ss ADVANTAGES If you have a good selling book our 40% royalty 
PAGEANT PRE will mean a great deal to you. Nine of our authors 
have already earned $41,900 paid out as follows: 
$9,200 to John Lavin for A HALO FOR GOMEZ. 
$1,750 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO YOU'VE 
, JOINED A CLUB. 
Review Coverage Across The Country. $2,900 to Sidney Silodor for SILODOR SAYS. 
HELO’ SPOR Looexe for sale of reprint —_ oo 
Nation-wi ici ll Media. L TS . . . also reprint rights so 
on-wide Public ty to A ed $2,700 to Bob McKnight for STRAIGHT, PLACE and 
as SHOWDOWN. 
Reasonable Subsidies $8,700 to Jay Little for MAYBE-TOMORROW and 
SOMEWHERE BETWEEN THE TWO. 
ae . sett 2 $3,700 to Dr. Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE REAL- 
Individual Design For Book Distinction. ISM... also, British rights sold. 
, 2 " $2,500 to Jack Piner for FEAR NOT MY SON. 
Early Publication . . . For Christmas! $4,500 to Jankus and Malloy for VENEZUELA— 
LAND OF OPPORTUNITY. 
F? $1,500 to Kenneth W. Vinton for JUNGLE WHISPERS 
Longer Sales Life Guaranteed. also British rights sold. 
$3,150 to Richard E. Stockwell for SOVIET AIR 
POWER. 


National Advertising For Every Book. 


75 Author's Copies To You. 











A FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 
WZ@l0) = '=i@le).4 formula that has helped over 600 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . . which books are published 
. how to type manuscript . . . how to proofread .. how 
to protect your royalties and subsidiary rights . . . and 1,001 
other suggestions for beginners and professionals. Send for 

your FREE COPY together with rules of Best Book Contest. 


PAGEANT PRESS, Inc. 


101 Fifth Avenue. Dept. W8 New York 3, N. Y. 
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LOZER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short shorts under 2,000 words 
Short stories over 2,000 words 
TV scripts—One act 
Two acts 
Three acts 7.50 
Books . 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-36 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the . eee 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally dens way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verses, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE ‘ yet everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


$3.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 














Please send free booklet, 


"Your Way to Success in 
Authorship." 


No cost or obligation. 











The International Research Library of The 
Religious World announces the First Annual 
Contest for Religious Writers. Cash prizes total- 
ling $18,000 will be awarded as follows: $3,000 
for the best short story, to 3,000 words in length; 
$1,000 for the second best story, to 3,000 
words in length; and ten $100 prizes for the next 
ten best short stories, to 2,500 words in length; 
$3,000 for the best essay on philosophy or reli- 
gion, to 2,500 words; $1,000 for the second best 
essay on philosophy or religion, to 2,500 words; 
and ten $100 prizes for the next ten best essays on 
philosophy or religion; $3,000 for the best fea- 
ture article, to 2,500 words; $1,000 for the sec- 
ond best feature article, to 2,500 words; and 
ten $100 prizes for the next ten best feature 
articles, to 2,500 words; $1,500 for the best 
original, choice news item, or report, to 900 
words. Must be of sufficient national] interest; 
$1,000 for the second best original, choice news 
item, or report, to 900 words; and ten $40 prizes 
for the next ten best original, choice news item, 
or report, to 900 words. All material must be 
original and unpublished. It may be slanted in 
any direction provided the writer does not at- 
tempt to promote religious competition. Submit 
manuscripts to: Contest, Reyes de Leon, Editor, 
The Religious World, 11232 W. Colton St., 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Summerfield G. Roberts Award for 1957, 
sponsored by The Sons of the Republic of 
Texas. The award is presented each April to 
the author of the manuscript which best por- 
trays the spirit, the great character, strength, 
and deeds of the men and women during the 
Republic of Texas days. The book or manu- 
script must pertain to the Republic of Texas 
events and personalities. It must be written or 
published between January 1 and December 3! 
of the year, for which the award is given, There 
is no word limit; manuscripts may be fiction or 
non-fiction; poems, essays, short stories, novels, 
biography. Author does not have to be a Texas 
resident. Award is $1,000, and is made possible 
through Summerfield Griffith Roberts of Dallas. 
For further information write: The Sons of the 
Republic of Texas, 6135 Wakeforest, Houston 5, 
Texas. 


Change of Address 


Charles Lutz, 
the annual Youth Programs, announces a new 


Editor of One Magazine and 


address at 422 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 
15, Minnesota. Old address was 57 E. Main 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Out of Business 


Forward Magazine, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., is discontinuing publication, 
and announces that manuscripts on hand _ will 
be sufficient. 



















~ What would you like from 
the publisher of your book? . 











National 9 


Advertising e 


Vantage Press GUARANTEES national advertising 
to every author—in newspapers, trade papers, and by 
direct mail. 


















Widespread 


Publicity + 





Vantage Press gets its authors on radio and television 
shows, gets them feature stories in newspapers and 
magazines, arranges lectures, public appearances, etc. 














Aggressive 


Sales Promotion e 





Vantage Press has sales representatives calling on 
leading bookstores and wholesalers in key cities. We 
display books at conventions, offer posters and circu- 
lars to dealers, arrange autograph parties, etc. 
























Thorough 


Review Coverage @ 





Vantage Press sends its books to leading reviewers on 
newspapers, magazines and special media all over the 
country. Vantage books get reviewed! 














A Beautiful 
Book 
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Vantage Press gives you a beautifully designed book 
and jacket—a book that dealers are delighted to dis- 
play, a book you are proud to own. 


















You get all these advantages from VANTAGE PRESS! 









Send for 
Free Booklet 





Learn more about Van- 
tage’s successful subsidy 
plan for publishing, pro- 
moting and marketing 
your book. This plan has 
helped make Vantage 
Press the sixth largest 
publisher in America, in 
titles published. Send to- 
day for Free Booklet AA. 
Fill in and mail the cou- 
pon now. VANTAGE Press, 
120 West 31 St., New 
York. Branch offices in 
Chicago, Ill., Washington, 
and Hollywood, 








Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 












(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28) 
(In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W.) 
(In Illinois: 220 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4) 




















Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated 
booklet on your subsidy publishing plan. 



















































Cartoonist Cues 


By John Norment 


HE TITLE TO THIS month’s column is: 

“A Footnote To Joe Blaze’s Article 
On Gagwriting In The Writer’s Yearbook 
1957, or What The Cartoonist Expects 
From The Gagwriter.” 

The idea for this column was suggested 
by several dozen assorted cartoonists and 
gagwriters. 

For three, four or five weeks now, I’ve 
been sneaking up on cartoonists and asking 
them, “Exactly what do you expect from 
a gagman?” 

The question elicited a maximum amount 
of response . . . mostly negative, though. 
Cartoonists can be immensely articulate 
when discussing what they don’t want, what 
they hate or what drives them nuts! But 
when you try to get them nailed to a spe- 
cific declaration of what they do want it 
gets a lot tougher. 

Dave Hirsch told me: “I study the maga- 
zines and slant them. Why don’t the gag- 
writers study and slant me?” 

Bill Yates said: “I know what’s funny 

. to me, but only after I see it . . . not 
before!” 

Dick Ericson: “Why don’t gagwriters pick 
on somebody their own size. A young gag- 
writer, just starting out, doesn’t know what 
has been done. He does a lot of ideas that 
have been done a thousand times before. 
If he sends these ideas to a young cartoonist 
who doesn’t know any better, the young 
cartoonist can sell them to a young editor 
who doesn’t know any better and every- 
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body’s happy! But leave me out of it. I 
need a writer with some experience in the 
business and awareness of what I’m doing.” 

A gagwriter (let’s call him Hobson) has 
a choice. He can either write cartoon ideas 
to fit a specific cartoonist, or mail them 
around until the gags finally find a car- 
toonist that they do fit. 

The would-be gagman who has a desire 
for self-expression or easy, ha-ha-ha, money, 
but doesn’t pay to learn about the business 
is a plague to cartoonists. Gags are ideas 
for pictures—ideas that can be told graph- 
ically. 


A Stadium In One Column 


Gag cartoons are very often printed as 
small as one and five-eighths of an inch 
square. A gag slip reads: “50,000 people 
in the stands watch as football teams from 
3 different schools run out onto the field 

.’ Aside from the blood, sweat and 
years it would take the cartoonist to draw 
such a thing, can you imagine what an 
unintelligible block this would be if printed 
one-column size? The writer had a swell 
idea for a gag in a Paramount movie star- 
ring Jack Oakie but it just isn’t cartoon 
material. A reader would need a high- 
powered telescope in order to decipher such 
a complicated picture reduced to so small 
a size. 

Even if a gagwriter can’t cope with the 
drawing of a simple stick-figure, he must 
be aware, if only in his subconscious, of the 





Would you like your book to make headlines? 


Every writer would —+headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can’t give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more. 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS... 


Cuariton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 


4 radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
4 i of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 

;  o4 _ 5 plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
iy vs party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 

‘ cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 

\ took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 

the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 

this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 

$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 

Express hailed his. book as “an outstanding and remarkable 

first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 
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TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


Wenpy Baanarte, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 3 ‘3 
, -_ i 
eae ee eT 
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Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “‘a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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CARTOON TUTOR 


This unique home study course offers per- 
sonal tutorship by a nationally famous 
cartoonist—Lawrence Lariar. 45 Lessons in 
comic art plus honest personal criticism by 
an instructor with more than 25 years of 
know-how. Offer limited to serious students 
only. 
Write: 


LAWRENCE LARIAR, Box WD-AU 


Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue Freeport, N. Y. 





YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can pooguce fillers, trade journal articles. 
photo-stories, ~~ article a and material for the outa . 
action magazines, and get fast checks and bylines. Send today 
for free 3,000 word iiestrated folder and learn how to ‘* 


ee THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Giendale, Calif. 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
CF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 





Joker—Comedy—Jest—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS © JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 


Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 





SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


Are these three handicapping your sales? Let me correct them. 
It is my speciality. 


Neat, dependable typing, with bond paper, carbon. 
For complete editing as above, corrections and typing, ty 00 
per 1,000, or 25c per page. Typing only, 50c per M000 
Let me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 
Your Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 





ATTENTION, BOOK WRITERS! 


Expert help with your novel or non-fiction book will pave 
the way to success for you. My clients are selling. I edit, 
correct, polish, revise where necessary, and present your 
writings at their very best, for publication. Returned to 
you typewritten, ready for the publisher. $1.50 per thou- 
sand words. Easy payments if desired. 


EDITH M. NAILL 


Box 7 Gower, Missouri 





NOW! A oo lete Course in Cortoening. 18 

each month, NOW! The MAGAZINE OF THE 

ev , inoue. PHOTOS—MARKET TIP: 

MARKET LISTS—CARTOONS—FEATURES 

ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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possibilities and limitations of the graphic 
medium. I take that back. What I meant 
to say is, a gagwriter has to be a cracker- 
jack cartoonist in his mind’s eye, even if he 
can’t draw a peg. 

I once received a gag slip that read: 
“A man had a bad quarrel with his wife 
yesterday, but they made it up. Today he 
has decided to go for a walk and maybe 
buy a new suit of clothes . . . etc.” There is 
nothing there a cartoonist can sink a pen 
into. You could pound your brain against 
this sentence till judgment day are di- 
rection, and the beginning of time in the 
other direction without discovering a singic 
clue as to where or how a single line could 
be drawn. 

Looking through some gags Hal Chad- 
wick sent me one day, I found a similar 
problem. The ideas were good ideas, but 
they didn’t need a cartoon over them, and 
a cartoon would add nothing. I wrote Hal 
and advised him to send them, as is, to 
magazines like THE Post and LooK and 
cut out the middleman. You see quite a 
few of Hal’s one-liners, aphorisms or what- 
do-you-callems in the magazines these days. 
Hal writes gags still and lot of light verse, 
but the aphorisms would never have sold 
underneath a cartoon, because they were 
ideas per se, not ideas for cartoons. 


Thinking In Pictures 


If you don’t think in terms of picture, 
and try to visualize what the cartoon will 
look like when it is drawn by a cartoonist, 
then, chances are, the cartoonist you send 
your idea to won’t know how to use your 
work because he’s trained primarily to think 
in terms of picture. 

A cartoonist is in a competitive business 
(some think of it as a highly competitive 
business and some call it a lowly competi- 
tive business). If a cartoonist doesn’t use 
your work it’s because he doesn’t think it’s 
funny enough or he doesn’t think he can 
sell it. This doesn’t mean some other car- 
toonist won’t think it’s funny enough or 
won’t be able to sel! it 

One cartoonist told me: “I love my 
mother almost as much as Liberace loves 
his mother. Mother has been trying for 












IDo you 
write 
Geshort fiction? 


THE WRITER'S 1957 YEARBOOK shows that more small maga- 
zines than ever before are buying short fiction from free lance 
writers—and paying $25 to $300 for it. If you like to write short 
fiction, you may be able to cash in on these smaller markets. 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you will have a 
better chance of selling what you write if you have the benefit of 
professional advice. Writer’s Digest’s Course in Short Fiction 
Writing teaches you the techniques of writing and selling short 
fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


Our editors give you 6 writing assignments and then person- 
ally criticise all the work you do. You get specific lessons on how 
to improve your short fiction plotting, dialogue and characteriza- 
tion. Then you write two short fiction stories (which are criti- 
cised) and you make a thorough study of markets. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went 
into the writing of this course. Tuition is $20. Your first $25 sale 
to a minor market will repay this investment. The Course is offered 
on a money-back agreement: If you’re not pleased, tell us within 
30 days and we'll refund your payment in full. 








Free with your enrollment: Writer’s 1957 Yearbook 


C) Enroll me in the Writer’s Digest Course in Short Fiction. I enclose 
$10. Send the balance of my course 60 days after I enroll for $10 
C.O.D. plus $35¢ delivery charge. Also send, free, Writer’s 1957 
Yearbook. 


[] Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 
Name 


The Yearbook is 44dress 
free only when en- 
rolling with this City 


coupon. State 


Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 















































































































ADMIRAL LEIGHTON SERVICES 
Menlo Park, Calif. 
23 Homer Lane 


["] | am not interested in editorial help 
or writing courses. | believe that my 
enclosed material is marketable and 
desire your assistance in placing it. 


| enclose fees calculated at $1.00 
per thousand words. 





Name 


Address 


City Zone State 








WE WILL 


(1) work with you from first word to last in the writing of your 
story till it is pounded into vivid, marketable shape, ali ready 
for the editor; or (2) ghost write it all for you. 

Reading Fee for Evaluation only $1 per script, any short 
story length. Want to Learn to Plot? You can. We can teach you 
to Plot—Anything—and you stay ‘‘taught’’, too. No more 
Plot Troubles. Big Money in TV. We can turn your short story 
or novel into a TV Play for you. 


DELANO PUBLISHERS 
232 W. Delano Avenue Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
See Our Ads in the Personals 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
pemioction. let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. 50c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 

FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITY 


EXCITING home business or office side line. Mail order 
executive will show you how to net large profits with no 
investment in merchandise or advertising required. Ex- 
perience not necessary. Proven practical, fully explained 
in FREE confidential letter. Write: IMPACT! Inc., 3407 
Prospect Ave., Dept. 57-8, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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fifteen years to get me to rough up one 
of her ideas, but I’ve never used one be- 
cause I wouldn’t be able to sell it. If I 
won’t use her unsalable ideas, I’m certainly 
not going to use unsalable (by me) ideas 
from gagwriters I don’t even know.” 

A gagwriter owes it to himself to get 
some feeling of the work of the cartoonist 
he sends material to. A gag that one car- 
toonist could sell with no trouble at all, 
would be impossible for another cartoonist 
to sell. The type of gags editors buy, and 
are eager to accept from Virgil Partch, 
would be no-sale items if submitted by 
Chon Day .. . and, naturally, vice-versa. 
Yet both of these men are pre-eminent in 
quality, ability, and popularity. 

If you know what cartoonists are doing 
what, then you’ll know more about what 
you should write, and also to whom to 
send what you write. 

Just be sure you type your ideas on white 
paper, each gag on a separate slip 5 inches 
wide by 3 inches high, Use a clean ribbon, 
legible typeface and black ink. Colored 
inks and colored stock paper are hard on 
the eyeball. No matter how many prizes 
you’ve won in penmanship, don’t inflict 
hand-written ideas on a cartoonist. It is 
safe to assume that the first 300 gags you 
write aren’t worth spending postage on, 
but you can let ’em lie in the stocks for 
6 months and then re-read them in case 
you were lucky enough to have a jewel or 
two hidden away there. 


I imagine that some of you gagwriters 
who have read this far are beginning to 


get sore. You wanted, or rather hoped 
that I would zero you in on the cartoonist 
and really pinpoint his needs. Well, I would 
if I could but I can’t. If the cartoonist 
knew what he wanted that precisely, he 
would just write the gags himself and 
eliminate the gagman. I don’t think any 
cartoonist can be any more specific than 
Bill Yates. 

You’re bound to be a lot more successful. 
though, if you put the right gags in the 
right cartoonist’s mailbox. Study, analyze 
what’s being sold by and to whom. Which 
cartoonist seems to fit in best with what 
you do best? 




















This is the way Id figure it if I were 
a gagwriter good at writing. . . 

Sex gags and girlie: NEW YORKER, PLAY- 
BoY, and EsQuirRE for the best ones. Try to 
make tie-ups with Wenzel, Tupper, Dennis, 
Mike Berry, E. Simms, Campbell, jack 
O’Brien, etc. 

Comedy, Funny picture, action: John 
Gallagher, Bill Yates, Clyde Lamb, Jerry 
Marcus, etc. 

No Captions, mechanicals, black pennies: 
NEW YORKER uses quite some. Al Kaufman 
likes and sells a lot of these. Shirvanian 
very good, too. 

Sport gags: Jeff Keate and all the boys 
who sell best to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, and 
SPORT. 

General: Bob Barnes, Chon Day, Zeis, 
Scott Taber, Jeff Monahan, Glenn Bern- 
hardt, etc. 

You can mail gags to any cartoonist c/o 
the magazine where you see his work ap- 
pear most often and they’ll forward them 
to him. Get all your ideas buttoned up 
tight. Don’t mail out a bunch of “germs” 
that the cartoonist has to work on for hours 
before he can get ’em into salable shape. 
Be sure you’ve told your story so the car- 
toonist can understand what you’re driving 
at. Don’t be verbose. A verbose gag slip 
is a gag slip untouched by human eye. 
Work Hard. Have Luck. Be Funny. 


Late Cartoon News 


weEstways, 2106 Figuerosa, Los Angeles 
44, California. Lowell Butler is looking for 
motoring and travel gags. Locale: Western 
part of the U.S.A. Price: $10. 

OFFICE EXECUTIVE, 132 West 
Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. The brass 
point-of-view. Pay $10 each for cartoons 
that stick up for, and butter up the boss. 

JESTER, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Put out one issue of a humor 
magazine on slick paper (60 pages). Bought 
a lot of generals at $15 each, and then 
waited to see if it sold. Mr. Andrew Hecht 
says he has plans for another issue. 

FISHERMAN, Fisherman Press, 11 West 
42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. Arthur 
Hutt, Editor. Pays $15 for gags slanted at 
the title. 


Chilton 








Veteran Writers 
Will Help You 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot 
You work under our super- 


or outline. 
vision. 


CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. 
Detailed comments to guide your revi- 


sion. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelets, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Any subjects, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure; 
also Bulletin with list of my writers. 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 


corrections. 


words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per pag 


line, plus return charges. 


invited. 


3909 DeTonty Street 


EVA GOCKEL 





All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 


lc per 


e; etry, 
Minimum $1.60. "Teenilies 


St. Louis 10, Missouri 











A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 


screen and TV fields. 


Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


1811 North Cherokee Ave. 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 





GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


2964 Aviation Avenue, W. D. 


NATALIE NEWELL 


Miami 33, Florida 








WRITERS’ FLOATING WORKSHOPS 


Take a floating resort, surround with sea air, add visits 
to 6 West Indies and S. A. ports, blend with 3-hours daily 


FREE writing instruction from Pauline Bloom. 


dream vacation 
Sept 6th 


Result: a 


aboard deluxe air conditioned Caronia, 


5-day. August 24th Queen of Bermuda workshop- 


cruise. All expenses $189. 


Available only through 


AMERICAN-FOREIGN TRAVEL ASSOCIATES 
34 D. So. Clinton St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 











GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


1 PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 lb. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 











PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


bea. 3 established motion agin. radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information 


THE SAGER AGENCY 


Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 














WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so do we! Send 
for our free folder outlining a low cost subsidy publishing 
service featuring author-ownership (all copies printed and 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 














WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. Zhe largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN HILE YOU LEARN! it you oo 
ordinary writing ability, it is sible to earn the od 
cost Cf be a instruction before it is finished. 
special ourse of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
J VENILES MAGAZINES od teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 


40 ROCK AVENUE EASf LYNN, MASS. 





HELP FOR WRITERS WHO DESIRE SUCCESS 


If you need thorough training in basic writing 
technique, or competent criticism of your 
stories; send stamped-addressed envelope for 
detailed information about my servics. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 














SHORTHAND IN 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 word 
nute. No symbols; no machines. 
to learn, write, 


siest 
350,000 gratuates. .. Le 


34th year. Write for F boo! 


Dept. 6708-7 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 


NEW JERSEY ouTpooRS, 200 West State 
Street, Trenton, New Jersey. Bob Adams, 
Editor. Conservation and restoration of 
wild life. Better hunting and fishing. That 
is what they want for their $10 to $15. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF STATE, County 
and Municipal Employees, 815 Mt. Vernon 
Place, N.W., Washington 1, D. C. Send 
your roughs to Tom Moore McBride. This 
is a new address for these people. Use gags 
for and about employees on the municipal- 
ity’s payroll. Police, street cleaners, libra- 
rians, mayors, etc. Pay: unconscionably 
small ($5). 

MEN and sic, 5435 West Fort Street, 
Detroit 9, Michigan. Frank Petrie looks at 
your merchandise. Buy 50 cartoons a year 
at $40 each. General gags. Most have 
something funny happening in the picture. 

iMPACT, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Address roughs to Jack Hoffman. 
Buy 75 to 125 cartoons a year. Male slant. 
The impact of a bullet hitting a grizzly, a 
fist hitting a jaw or eyen a trout hitting 
a fly. But not the impact of being jostled 
by a pretty girl in the subway, or a wisdom 
tooth growing sideways. Pay $10. 

HIGH, 23 West 47th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Another sex and girlie job. Title 
of the magazine refers to its shape (built 
a little like the tall Golden Books of Mother 
Goose that Rojankovsky illustrated). Used 
10 plus gags in their first issues. A $10 
market. 

SALESMAN’S DIGEST, 21 West Huron St., 
Chicago, Illinois. Be positive, persistent and 
forceful, but unobjectionable when submit- 
ting gags showing what pests everybody but 
salesmen are. They’re willing to spend $5 
apiece for anything you sell them. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, 10 South 8th Street, 
Columbia, Missouri. Pay $5 apiece for car- 
toons slanted at milk goats and their owners. 
In case you’ve never milked a goat, it’s 
done the same way you milk a cow . . . only 
difference is, you use a smaller stool. Pay 
$5 (I have a terribly greedy disposition and 
it sets my teeth on edge to mention $5) 
Carl Sandburg will see your work if it’s 
printed here—he’s a dairy goat man. 











N. Y. Market Letter 


(Continued from page 47) 


will be an occasional story with a man’s 


viewpoint. 


Payment is $100 per story on the 10th 


of the following month, after acceptance. 


Other magazines published by sTANLEY 
PUBLICATIONS are REAL MEN, MAN’S ADVEN- 


TURE, and BATTLE CRY. 
by Ted Hecht. 


These are edited 


These magazines use no 


nection, but do want exciting “true” ad- 


ventures. 


pATTLE CRY uses war stories, or other ad- 
ventures which in one way or another are 
related to war, life in the services or prob- 
lems of G.I.’s in relation to their adventures 
im war or army life. REAL MEN and MAN’S 
ADVENTURE want exciting personal experi- 
ences with strong physical action, which 


however do 


not necessarily have to relate 


to war. For all these magazines excitement 
is the thing, plenty of blood, guts, thunder, 
lightening, adventure and more blood and 
more guts. Strong conflicts of man against 
man, man against nature, or man against 


animal. 


Lengths on all of these should be as 


close to 2,500 words as possible. 
$50 and up. 


Payment 


Those two new fact-detective magazines, 
edited by Bill Kofoed which I mentioned 
in the June Market Letter, are going to be 
called POLICE ACTION and HOMICIDE SQUAD. 
They are going to be alternating bi-month- 
lies using similar material, true criminal 


cases. 


Current cases are preferred to old 


ones, and murder is preferred to other 


crimes. 
thing here. Stories should run 3,500 
5,000 words, and payment is about $150. 


Drama, color, and action are the 


to 


The first issue of HOMICIDE sQuAD should 
be on the stands about now. Take a care- 


ful look at Allen Roberts’ “Murder Was 


His Medicine,” 


and note the accurate re- 


porting, good police work, suspense, and 


excitement. 


The 1957 Writer’s Yearbook 


(now on the stands at 60c) by the way has 


a fine piece on crime writing. 


(Continued on page 78) 











NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: “‘You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.’’ (Name upon request) 
NOVELS—SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 


ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESENTATION. 
Reading fees: $5.00 up to 5,000 words, over 5,000 and 
up to 10,000, $1.00 per thousand; 10,000 - 40,000, 
$10.00. Full length novels and plays, $15.00. Not 
responsible for manuscripts unless accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, or stamps. Send for FREE 
BOOKLET ‘‘TO THE NEW WRITER.’ 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 





TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, we 
have a plan for the additional promotion 
and distribution of your book WITHOUT 
COST TO YOU. 

If interested, write for details to 
WRITER'S SERVICE 


10 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU. 7-5159 





SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
by Zeiger Hay JUST OFF THE PRESS 


\ hook no fiction writer can afford to be without 
Price $2.00 
STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY 
I'll rewrite it for you. TV or radio scripts written from 
your materia 
ZEIGER HAY 


1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. 
rections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 
plus postage. Extra first and last pages. 


CLEO ISON 


R.R. 1, Box 179B West Chester, Ohio 


Minor cor- 
1000 words, 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1957 Revised Course & Markets 


No long training or professional style and plotting technique 


needed Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with sample 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1 today to: 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, California 











NEW YORK WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
NOVEMBER 7-9 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by editors and writers. Cash prizes! All ses- 
sions held at the Sheraton-McAlpin. For details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for **Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address; box number, $1.80. 

Copy with money order or check for September issue must 
reach us by August 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











BOX M-4, WRITER’S DIGEST. Will the person 
using this box number in the April issue please 
get in touch with the Advertising Manager of 
Writer’s Digest? Ad starts, “CASH IN TEN 
DAYS FOR GAGS.” 


300 FILLER MARKETS Described—7ic. Blen Gee, 
Box 2171, Charleston, S. C. 


TRAVELING WRITERS with mobile homes, plan 
your winter vacation now. Send 50c for Arizona 
Trailer Guide, 4108 E. Van Buren, Phoenix. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


PRESS CARD AND -AUTO STICKER, $1.00. Dis- 
tinctive bi-colored. Most effective personal cre- 
dential obtainable for free-lance writers or pho- 
tographers. Obtains many courtesies. Commercial 
Masters, Gardiner, N. Y 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up, quality work, cut-rate 
prices. No obligation for our estimate. Rickard, 
30 Prince, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


WRITERS! THE SOLUTION to literary success is 
in your hands! USE IT! Write today for your 
“PREE TRIAL” explanation copy of ‘““THE NEW 
AUTHOR’S DILEMMA.”’ If satisfied after examin- 
ing, remit $1.00. If not, return copy. Dobran, 2816 
Jean St., Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. 82. Return- 
able. Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
jrite a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stam envelope. KALEIDOGR . & Re 
tiona i. of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas 
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LETTERS REMAILED, 25c each. Di Medio, 1748 
Jarvis, New York 61, New York. 


TRICKS OF PROFESSIONALS—Learn them, use 
them, sell. 75c. Practice exercises, many illustra- 
tions. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. ¥ 


COMEDY WRITERS: From the $1,000,000 Basic 
Comic Pattern you can create 1001 original film, 
television comedies. Study its use in hit comedies 
of past 30 years. Banish story-line problems for- 
ever. Just $2. Clifford Lectures, 1741 Fairlawn 
Road, Topeka, Kansas. 


HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO—(What to charge) 
$2. Public Steno Publications, Box 253, Tyler, 
Texas. 


BEGINNING is most important part of story. Edi- 
tors judge by it. Learn attention-compelling be- 
ginnings, 75c. Practice exercises. Many illustra- 
tions. Amazing help. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


DAWN, Coronado Publishing Company, New 
Smyrna Beach, Florida. Eloise N. Cozens, editor. 


We Are Buying—short stories, articles, editorials, 
Everything 2c per word on publication. 
First issue carries full details of big 
$2 year. Stamped, addressed envelope. 


NEW YORK REMAILINGS twenty-five cents each. 
Typewritten messages or picture postcards fifty 

“eo 
2 


poetry. 
No pictures. 
contest. 


cents. Services. E. 


Seventy 
Street, New York 68, 


Strong 


WHY PAY? Criticize your own stories, very way 
experts do, Find faults, correct, sell. Self Critic 
$1. Wonderful help. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano 
Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y 


HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE your own material— 
your columns, cartoons, . fillers, verse, stories, 
articles, comics. Up to 0.00 a day from each 
newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and weeklies 
in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio includes Syndi- 
cate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model 
Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Order and Agree- 
ment Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid 
(refundable). While they last, gift copy of 175 
Idea-Sources for Newspaper Features included 
with Folio. American Features Syndicate, Dept. 
234, 1999 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


PUT DRAMA AND SUSPENSE in your stories, and 
sell. 75e. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. ¥ 


TEACH YOUR CHILD ABC’s with sign language. 
It’s fun. Send one dollar, full price. Mikesell’s, 
4597 W. State St., Ontario, Calif. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad_ Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS on Wisconsin, $1.00. 
Travel problems researched, $2.00, anywhere. Mil- 
waukee classified ads, 50c. Don Puckett, 625 Wash- 
ington St., Wausau, Wisconsin. 


ADVENTUROUS MAN AND WIFE, children wel- 
come, for extended cruise aboard 104’ yacht owned 
by two writers. Education and proven product- 
ivity required. Hard work, little money, great op- 
portunity. Writing Fg Be J be formed. Call 
Frank Leeds, WA 6-64 ouston, Texas. 


QUIT SMOKING! Not easy. How I did it, $1 and 3c 
stamp. Box 247, Redwood City, Calif. 


YEARS GATHERING EARLY-DAY TRUE STORIES 
making the west. Never published. Remember 
Research, Beloit, Kansas. 


OLD JOKE BOOKS WANTED—Edgar M. 
East Harwich, Mass. 


HANDWRITING reveals character, personality, 
talents. Know yourself, others. Helpful, 8-10 
pase Analysis, -00. Dorothy Briney, Liscomb, 
owa. 


Wilbur, 








CONTEST FOR MANUSCRIPTS. See my ad page 
58. Linda Marshall. 


NEW! UNIQUE!—How-To-Book of the Year! The 
Home Barber shows you how to cut your family’s 
hair. Quick, easy, no mistakes. 48 pp, over 60 
actual step-by-step photos. Only $1. Home Services 

Pub., 635 So. Kenmore, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


INFORMATION GUIDE, full of cartoon markets, 
tips, cartoon and gagwriting lessons, etc. Free 
trial copy. Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., 
Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


A SELF-HELP FOLIO—Pleasing personality hints. 
25e. Eva Arrington, Rt. 3, Louisville, Mississippi. 
















































































SIX BOOKS on various phases of writing. 40 pages 
each. Only $1.00 each, Free details. Rosser, 421 
Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


PHOTOGRAPHY—For photos or darkroom services 
write: Anthony, 137 Ridgeway, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 















































FLORIDA OR BUST?—One dollar brings you com- 
plete information job opportunities your field, 
housing availabilities, moving costs, everything 
you need to know. Bromley, 10681 Gulf Blvd., St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE IN MEXICO!—August- 
September, in beautiful, inexpensive beach town. 
Group discussions. Private criticism. For informa- 
tion write: James Carlisle, Lista de Correos, 
Puerto Vallarta, Jal., Mexico. Serious beginners 
welcome. 


STOP WASTING TIME beginning writers! Learn 
te write selling stories. Particulars, Todd, 6092 
Pedley, Riverside, California. 


CARTOONING FOR EVERYONE—New book, $1. 
Amos, 196 N. Schultz, Columbus 22, Ohio. 


75 FILLERS MARKETS, | lengths, interests, 25c. 
Fillers, 2689F Coolidge, Oakland 1, California. 


SONGWRITERS-SINGERS — Names and addresses 
of 400 active record companies you should contact. 
$1.00. Thompson Associates, 1450 Wolf Ridge 
Road, Mobile, Alabama. 


THEY HAD HIM $100! — Free Packet, 
Journal. 919 Secrets—Plans! 
lico-W W, Oceanside, Calif. 












































































































































Secret 
Work home. Pub- 
































INCREASE YOUR INCOME—$3 to $10 hourly, in 
research work. Instruction Manual $2. Sterling, 
Dept. 12, Corona 68, N. Y¥. 





























RUBBER STAMP (3 lines), $1.00; 500 personalized 
labels, $1.00; 1000 business cards, $3.95. Name- 
craft, Box 13W, Arlington 74, Mass. 




















MONEY-MAKING FOLIOS—Tell you how to make 
an extra weekly income. Details free. Elvet 
Bloomfield, Box 24, Station A, St. Joseph, Mo. 























SMART WRITERS now use self-hypnosis to im- 
prove their creative ability. Free information! 
Drawer WD697, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 











GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 70. 
Will Lozier. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign languages accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE: re. reliable indexing, proof-read- 





ing, copy editing. eenense rates; reliable 
prompt service. Div. G, Librar Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y 





SELF-HYPNOSIS—A Guide To Its Wonders— 
Amazing book by ee Nard King reveals 
his unique method. It allegedly provides for 
COMPLETE and CONT TINUOUS CONTROL of 
SELF (flow of creative ideas, power of concen- 
tration, memory, fatigue, sleep, analgesia, emo- 
tions, moods, desires, cravings, habits, etc.) ; 
whereby proficient user, WIDE AWAKE, merely 
tells himself what he will experience, adds cue 
word, and—it happens! We make no claims for 
therapeutic or other benefits but enthusiastically 
recommend this remarkable book to writers in- 
terested in subject of self-hypnosis. $2.00—de- 
lighted or refund! Verity Publications, New- 
foundland 15-W, N. J. 





WRITE FEATURES and fillers. Send for particu- 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


NEARLY 3,000 CHARACTER TRAITS, 10 charts, 
wheel, list of emotions, etc., in SCB Characteri- 
zation Kit. You can create thousands of realistic, 





lifelike characters that sell today’s stories. 
FREE calendar reckoner. Complete kit, $2. 
FREE information. Blois, 576 Riverdale Dr., 


Richmond-Vancouver, Canada. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 





WRITERS: Professionals; Beginners. Correspond- 
ence Exchange. Reply stamp requested. Chanel 
Monaghan, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 26, 
California. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Sleep- 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 610- 
WD, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


FREE BOOK, 505 Odd Successful Businesses. Work 
home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 

FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 

THE 


BIRTHPLACE OF AMERICAN RAILROAD 
was at Honesdale, Pa. First locomotive’s initial 
trip interestingly told in booklet, 25 cents; 
stamps accepted. E. B. Callaway, Honesdale, Pa. 


THAT UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. Have it 


bound into a beautiful volume for your own 
ae Write Parnassus Bookbinding, Nokomis, 
orida. 





START A HOME BUSINESS in spare time. Make 
extra money. Experience not essential. Literature 
free. W. Stevenson, 


Dept. W, 
Amarillo 10, Texas. 


208 S. Lamar, 








PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS—Will work with. 




















Write: Bill Robinson, Photography, 1042 Cove 
Road, Stamford, Conn. 
LETTERS REMAILED from Virgin Islands. Air- 





mail 30c each. A. Kernochan, Christiansted, St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands. 














SURPRISE ENDINGS sell stories. Put surprise end- 
ings in yours. Surprise Endings, 75c. Use count- 
less times. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 























ESTABLISH CREDIT ANYWHERE—Our Approved 
Banker’s Credit Card solves credit inconvenience. 
Only $1. H. R. Greenfield, 363 Altamont Ave., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 












BE A PUBLISHING AUTHOR immediately. $1.00 
buys Key Publication showing how. Key Publish-~ 
ing Co., 2743 Ninth St., Berkeley, Calif. 












PLOTS—Two, $1.00. F. 


¥F. Flaherty > 
Springfield, Mass. 
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PUT YOUR MIND TO WORK for profit! Everyone 
is capable of greater accomplishments than they 
now realize. You can learn, in two hours, the suc- 
cess system used by the great and famous names 
of all times. Now condensed in one easy-to-read 
book “How You Can Have Fame, Fortune and 
Happiness.’’ Anything is possible with it! Only 
$2.00 ppd. Jonathan Book House, Dept. W8, Box 
5841, Minneapolis 19, Minn. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER COUPLE want writer- 
model—Girl Friday to collaborate. Anthony, 137 
Ridgeway, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 





ADVERTISE 20 words in 21 better Florida news- 
papers—16 dailies, 5 weeklies—(magazine section) 
$6.00. Proof furnished. Pennebaker Advertising, 
Kerrville, Texas. 
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AUTODYNAMICS — Unlocks your Subconscious 
swiftly, creatively, effortlessly. Free Amazing 
Brochure. Box 847 (B3-5), Ocean Park, Calif. 


KNOW THY NEIGHBOR, lover, friends, children 
and yourself, or anyone you need to sure 
about. Nature, talents, temperament, honesty, or 
dishonesty, astonishingly revealed. GRAPHO 
ANALYSIS is a proven, scientific method of char- 
acter analysis. For analysis by member of IN- 
TERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, 
send 2 pages (if possible) ink-written handwrit- 
ing and $3.00 to VIVIAN FELMAN, 1014 Kenneth 
Place, Seaside, Calif. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


Two for $1.25 
Marvin Schmidt, 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! The Home Worker Mag- 
azine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East 
Delaware, Chicago 11. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 

WHAT IS YOUR “‘IQ’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


JOHN FRIEND—BOOKFINDER. Scarce, out-of- 
print books and source material quickly found 
at reasonable prices. Box 197W, Cardiff, Calif. 


SONGWRITER collaborators welcomed. Ed Mar- 
tin, Berlin, Connecticut. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


THEY HAND HIM $100! Free ‘425 Secret Small 
Businesses.’’ Shoestring plans! Work home— 
sparetime. Publico-ST2, Oceanside, Calif 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


LEARN EASY ABC TYPEWRITTEN SHORT- 
HAND. Write Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 
6, Nebraska. 


ENGLISH TUTOR wanted—N. Y.C. evenings—to 
correct speaking and grammar—by young sales- 
man. Box A-3. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
—— magazine, page 69. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer 


NEED PICTURES? a Top quality Photos for that 


picture story. Demand top rates. Military and 
civilian aviation a specialty. Eric Sargeant, 3240 
Pine Street, Riverside, California. 


CENSORSHIP—Are the censors destroying literary 
freedom? Read the book that tells all, $1.00. Vic- 
tory Publishing Company, Box 366, Springfield 1, 
Massachusetts. 


Photo Markets 
(Continued from page 43) 


The model, relaxed and natural looking, should 
be posed in a natural setting such as her boudoir, 
sitting in her living room listening to hi-fi, read- 
ing or fixing her nails, trying on a new dress, 
etc. She should be attractive in both face and 
figure, but most important should be healthy, 
intelligent American look. The girl should appear 
nude, but never naked. Picture size and type is 
an 8x10 color transparency. All these are shot on 
speculation, and final shooting must be done with 
an 8x10 camera. A query is preferred, giving the 
model’s background, occupation, and vital sta- 
tistics. The query should be accompanied by 
several black and white or color photographs of 
the model. Vincent T. Tajiri, Picture Editor, 
writes that there is a constant need for top-rate 
pictorials on themes related to the various facets 
of a Playboy’s life. Single photos are not wanted. 
Payments vary, but they are tops in the field—for 
instance, payment for “Playmates” is $750, on 
acceptance. 

Woodworking Digest, 222 E. Willow Ave., 
Wheaton, Ill. Does not buy photographs without 
other copy, and are well staffed with photog- 
raphers in the Chicago area. Would like to hear 
from photographers in New York, Philadelphia 
and various Southern States. 


Contests 


4th Annual Photo Contest Sponsored by Cigar 
Institute of America for Professional Photog- 
raphers. First Prize: $500; Second Prize: $250; 
Third Prize: $100. Ten Runners-Up Prizes of 
$25 each, plus a box of fine cigars, or perfume 
for the ladies. Special Award of $100 for Best 
“Summer Fun’ Photo. This should typify good 
manners and enjoyment of cigar smoking out- 
doors—fishing, baseball, picnics, beach, outdoor 
cooking. No gag pictures will be eligible. Sub- 
mitted photos should show a man smoking a cigar 
with enjoyment and relaxation. Only photos bear- 
ing certification of distribution or publication 
(date or clipping) are eligible. Photos may be 
as small as 5x7 or as large as 11x14, mounted or 
unmounted. No entries will be returned unless 
requested. Photos must have been taken and pub- 
lished after November 1, 1955. Contest closes 
October 31, 1957. Mail entries to Photo Contest 
Editor, Cigar Institute of America, 1250 Sixth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Announcement of winners 
will be made December 1, 1957. 





WRITERS— CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. 
Selling-instruction lessons, 


30 OCEAN STREET 
74 


Marketing report on your story, $2.00; thorough aetetng: -technique analysis, $4.00; 
$5.00 each, or $39 .00 for complete course of ten. 
group meetings. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 








The next 12 issues of 
Writer's Digesf will 
help you write bet- 
ter fiction and non 
fiction. The 1957 
Writer s Market with 
3,000 markets, will 
help you sell what 


you write 


The coupon below 
gives you this $8.70 
value for $5. It can 
be worth much 
more. One $15 sale 
in the next year re- 
pays your invest- 


ment 3 times 


PESSSSSHS CASTS SASS S ASS SESS ESAT ASSESSES STRESS SESSA SEK SECRET ESSE SERS SETS ESSE S SSCS SESS S CSR SR SST SCS E REESE ESSE SSeS eeEese see eseEEee,, 


Both publications for $5 


["] Send me the next 12 issues of Writer's Digest. Also send me, postpaid 
The 1957 Writer's Market. | am enclosing payment of $5. If | am not com- 
pletely satisfied, you will refund my payment within 30 days. 


Name pee mes 
Address ‘ 


City State 
Writer's Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio i 


Cooiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitiiitiiiiiii iii 
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CALLING ALL WRITERS! ; 
A REVOLUTIONARY NEW HOME STUDY COURSE TV— ow: Cast Bygone 
IN FICTION WRITING! (Continued from page 19) 


— ee See Sa prscony il . through direct contact, or unless you can 
the class-room right into your own home: e : . 

nat ealy “tell you hee to do it,” but actnally get a start at a local station, like Rod Ser- 
“show you how to do it!” ling did, try to get some credits in maga- 


STRICTLY PERSONAL TRAINING: . . . NQ MONTHLY zines first. T will hel ou get a d 
TUITION PAYMENTS! ... UNLIMITED TIME FOR STUDY! hese I ,? get its 


. « « TRAINING SUPERVISED BY NATIONALLY KNOWN agent. No beginning writer should write 
EDITORS AND WRITERS! for TV only, anyhow. 
Send for free brochure now! : 


GWYTHER STUDIOS Write everything you write with as many 


Fallbrook, California carbons as can be clearly legible (do not 
: use onion skin) so that you can submit 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED three or four copies simultaneously to dif- 


Promptly, Neatly, Accurately ferent story contacts. 


60c per 1,000 words with minor corrections. (2) Always submit to the right contact, 
Book lengths 55c per 1,000 words. Free car- 


bon. Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. and in the format required on the market 


DORRIS V. FRACE ‘| — listing. 
1110 E. Warwick Road Warwick, Virginia 


Eee a Include a letter giving a short resume of 
: your credits as a writer (producers have 
WAATED—Stories by wahomn WRITERS great respect for so-called “published au- 


9 
Run by Writers . . . For Writers thors!”’) . 


New York and Hollywood Television markets demandin; ; ; 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mine (3) If you get a release form, sign it. It 


mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. may sound as though you are giving your 
ae Sean Sse Hollywood, Cellf.f tuff away, but no established studio will 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS misuse the release. 


Try to send the right stories to the right 
A new economical “‘gang run’’ method now enables us 


to print your books and publications at lowest possible programs, and if you feel that you" have 
= pk po Fy 500 copies up. Write for | an idea of how a story of yours can be 


ADAMS PRINTERS adapted to fit a particular program, attach 
30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD-7, Chicago 2, Illinois a short synopsis of the suggested changes. 


Don’t assume that these potential changes 


Ss oO N G We R | T is K S are obvious to the readers. They should be 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! but are not. 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! ee eee oe 


Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE price. Any self-respecting producer will pay 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth St. New York 19, N. Y. Guild minimum or over, and once you do 
stusecess scariwessesssssssssesssssseseeses © SII, you should join the Writer’s Guild of 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP America. The Writer’s Guild of America, 

Ww : % : Lame " ° ° . 
mide clientele.” Modern methods. “Editing, revising. rewriting, West, and the Writer’s Guild of America, 

» inst t H » st » Speec ’ » poems, ° 
fetion, non-fiction. text-books. Fach properly typed when ready: East, (WGAw & WGAe) *, comprise all pro- 

on white paper. ° to . a ousa: wor . —— . . 
__ Minimum, $6.50. fessional screen, television and radio writers. 
IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(Sen Prencises 1918 te 1943) The producers and networks have contracts 
Dept 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California with the Guild which call for a guild-shop 


























FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 

















and which control the working conditions 
and the prices which are paid to the writer. 
The Guild publishes a monthly bulletin, a 
quarterly writer’s market list, arbitrates 
grievances and has a credit union, from 
which you can borrow money, finance cars 
and houses, and where you can save. The 
Guild dues are 1% of your earnings from 
screen, radio or TV writing, and the initia- 
tion fee is lower than that of any of the 
other talent guilds. Every serious writer in 
this field should belong to the Guild and 
should be happy to abide by its rules. But 
whether you’re a member of the Guild or 
not, never agree to write, change or adapt 
a story on speculation. You're likely to do 
a lot of work for nothing and no producer 
will respect you for anything he gets cheap 
or free, no matter how good it is. 

On this note let me finish with one final 
warning: Think when you submit stories 
to television. Don’t try to sell a story in 
which the villain gets drunk on beer to 
Schlitz and don’t try and grind a political 
or religious axe which might tend to em- 





barrass the sponsor. Write dramatic stories 
with plenty of action and I hope to see you 
on channel XX. 





*8782 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 48, Calif. and 22 
West 48th, N. Y. 





As Paul,Garrison says, he has been in the TV 
business ever since it started, working as writer- 
director on such various shows as “Rin Tin-Tin”’, 
“Fireside Theater’, “The Cases of Eddie Drake” 
and many others. Paul has also written several 
motion pictures and is currently working for the 
Jam Handy Organization. 


TELEVISION! 


WIDE OPEN FIELD FOR YOU! 
THE GREATEST MARKET FOR THE 
WRITER! AUDIENCES OF MIL- 
LIONS! OUR HOME STUDY TRAIN- 
ING ENDORSED BY TOP AUTHORI- 
TIES. NO MONTHLY TUITION 
PAYMENTS! UNLIMITED TIME FOR 
STUDY! 


HEATH STUDIOS 


2040 Rodney Drive 
Hollywood 27, California 


































489 Fifth Avenue 





This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Subsidy Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They will, however, aie 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 8-7 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course in Writ- 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
City State 
Address 


Name 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 

which were practical.” 
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N. Y. Market Letter—from page 71 


Address manuscripts or queries to Wil- 
liam H. Kofoed, Best Years Publishing Co., 
7 West 60th Street, New York City 23. 


At WESTPARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 48 
West 48th Street, New York City 36, there 
is a new editor, Bruce Elliott, on THE DUDE 
and THE GENT, and here’s what he wants. 
In fiction the most urgent need is for well- 
written, exciting love stories in which the 
man prevails. Sex is an important element, 
but it must be presented in good taste. Off- 
trail stories are used, too, but they must be 
strongly plotted and exciting. Lengths 
2,000 to 4,000 words. 

Articles must be provocative, bright, 
witty, between 1,000-1,500 words. No ex- 
posé material or scandals of any kind. No 
fillers, no poetry. Picture spreads are used, 
but it’s best to query about these and about 
article ideas. Payment 5c to 10c a word. 


Distribution 

If you have had difficulty finding maga- 
zines at newsstands which previously had 
carried them, don’t be alarmed. The maga- 
zine distribution system is in a mild state 
of chaos due to the American News Com- 
pany crisis. There is a reshuffling of dis- 
tribution alliances, and for a while there 
will undoubtedly be confusion and financial 
pressure on some publishers. But remem- 
ber, this is no reflection on the readers’ de- 
mand for magazines. It is just a technical 
distribution problem. 

POPULAR LIBRARY and PINES PUBLICA- 
TIONS have transferred to International 
Circulation Division of Hearst, NEWSWEEK 
has moved to CURTIS CIRCULATION CO., as 
has the NEW YORKER. ZIFF-DAVIS is being 
distributed, by MACFADDEN and so by the 
way is your special friend, wRITER’s DIGEST. 
At the moment there are a lot of distribu- 
tion orphans, but things will work them- 
selves out. 

Changes 
A new associate editor at the RINEHART 
trade-department is Henry C. Carlisle, Jr., 
formerly of Knopf’s. 

The DRYDEN PRESS has moved from 
Brooklyn to 110 West 57th Street, New 
York City 19. 
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ful for writers wishing to learn 
more about their profession. 
You’re entitled to return books 
for full cash refund within ten 
days if not thoroughly satisfied. 














Name 


Address 


City 


CAREERS IN WRITING JUVENILE WRITING | REFERENCE 
Careers in Religious Jour $2.50 | ee s Book Field........ 3.50 | American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.00 
Welset Xr Y 4.00 Write 4" Young Children 3.00 | Berry and Van den Bark 
Gagne | ake Your Story. . Lewis . “| Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 | Wome Juvenile Fiction 3.50 | Dictionary of Thoughts. . . 4.95 
earney Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
Pee San Peatagugher’s 3.75 | MARKETS English Grammar Simplified.... 1.75 
How to Write for Money 1.50 | Editor and Publisher Syndinnte , sal > Pe Copyright Practice... 6.50 
ans ection j icholson 
“ae . 5 | The Law of Literary Property. 5.00 | Phrase Finder . 6.95 
How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.9 
t. Johns _ Wittenberg ‘ Practical Handbook of Better 
Narrative Technique............ 4.00 | Wes and How to Sell Your 2.00 | English 
ze ictures +00 | olby 
111 Don’ ~ for Writers... 3.00 | | Writer’s Market 4.50 | 
Elwoo pM rng Pt | Rapid Vocabulary Builder 1.00 
Ponstion! “buide to Writing 2.00 | Roget’s Thesaurus ... 1.90 
Touch Typing in Ten Lemons i. oo 
—_. - Interviewing . 25 NOVEL WRITING Webster’ — World Dictionary 
a arral y Craft of Novel Writing 3.50 | thumb indexe ” 6.00 
Writers: Here’s How 1.00 Burack 
ei How to Write a Novel qs = Sia 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 | °K nro i 
Osteyee eg , | 
Writing a oe - 3.00 | soe 2 Se Making 3.00 | SHORT STORY WRITING 
Writing ont B Biography 1.50 Lee of the Novel . 2.00 | ——— Short Story Writing 4.50 
owen — M 
Wels = Soe, The 4:50 PLAYWRITING Share Shove Writing 2.00 
Writing to Sell ...+. 2.75 | Playwright at Work 3.50 iemueiea 
Meredith Van Druten Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 2.75 
oS Power - 3.50] Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 Blackiston 
Niggli ys 
. | Writers: Learn to Earn 3.00 
ARTICLE WRITING Summer Theatres 1.65 | | Reid 
How to Make $18,000 A Year PLOTTING AND REVISION | Writers: Help Yourselves. . . 
a Lance Writing 4.95 Basic Formulas of Fiction - 
arrar , 
: } Sactae Writers: Try Short Shorts 3.00 
a hg Ne on and Sell 3.50 | How to eviee Your Own Stories 2.00 | Reid 
Bat Bovlend 7 amilton Writing Magazine Fiction 3.50 
Spare Time Article hasesees for rae a Se 3.00 Campbe 
—— -. . 3.95 36 Dramatic Situations 2.75 Writies, the Confession Story 2.75 
4 ° ° one sollett 
— ue in Article Writing... 3.50 Ww vase Advice and Devices 3.75 
Write for Trade Journals 2.75 Campbell TV AND RADIO 
Harrison 
Writing Non-Fiction 3.50 POETRY AND VERSE Eric Heath’s waren for 
Campbell An Editor Looks at Poetry . 2.00 Television 5.50 
Coblentz om , 
CARTOONING Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 3.00 | 40,0, Write for Televison... 2.50 
Basic, Drawing 4.00 | First Principles of Verse 3.00 | Television Plays 3.75 
Priscilla Y illyer Chayefsky 
Drawing and Selling Cartoons 2.00 Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 | Television Writing 3.50 
, Wood G 
DETECTIVE WRITING Writing and Selling menneited Card | es 
Encyclopedia of Criminology 5.00 | Verse 1.00 | Television Writing and Selling 5.75 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 | Roberts 
Soderman & O’Connell | Writhae” Light Verse 2.75 | Writing for Television 3.00 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook 5 | rmour eldes 
rean 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
Fiction 3.50 | WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
Burack Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 
THESE BOOKS are selected by the 
editors of WriTEr’s Dicest as 
the most authoritative and help- Payment of $ enclosed 














ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper: 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry 1c per 


line. Free carbon. Send ayo please. 
Fast Service, No Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase ot story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step —— from one whose_work 
is appearing curren tly in juvenile publications. Not 

tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. W Mi for free particulars. 


ARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box a Laceyville, Pennsylvania 





Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 


but who can't decide which Press to select (Exposition. Comet. 
Vantage, Pageant et al.) or what Royalty Scale they are 
entitied to (200¢, 40% or even more because the author is 
paying the full cost of publication and promotion). We are 
specialists in this fieid and, by general background and 
tensive be mma eminently qualified to offer authoritative 
advice We can generally save you hundreds of dollars in 
publishing conta and get you the best terms for royalty, 
publicity promesion and sales campaign. 
Vrite for free information to 

WRITERS SERVICE LITERARY tc eee 

10 E. 43rd St., New York 1 7-5159 





















POEMS 


Wanted to be set to music. 

Any subject. Send Poems today. 

Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

Five Star Music Masters, 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


+ tt et 





CONFESSIONS! 


Get into this well paying market where beginners are welcome. 
We handle confessions only. No other stories accepted for 
criticism or sales. 

Our service is personalized. We work with you in a market 
where the absence of by-lines gives you an even chance with 


t . 
Story criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. Rates for 
»utlines and other services on request. 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 
(Publishers of CONFESSION YEARBOOK) 





TV SCRIPTS 
Story, Plot Adaptation — Guidance 


Are you getting correct TV training 
Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with your 
TV problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 

return postage. 


DORIS MILATZ 


16270 Lamphere Detroit 19, Michigan 





LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 146-D New Uim, Minn. 
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Hollywood TV Markets—from page 29 


part of the investigator is played by actor Dale 
Robertson.” Contact, (through agents): Stor, 
Editor, “Wells Fargo,” Overland Productions, 
Inc., Republic Studios, 4024 Radford, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 

“Telephone Time,” CBS-TV. In one typical 
offering, the struggles of Dr Philippe Pinel, the 
first man to use really humane treatment on the 
mentally ill, were dramatized. In this program. 
Pinel (portrayed by Robert Ellenstein) was so 
shocked by the sub-human conditions in a French 
hospital during the French Revolution that hs 
immediately instituted drastic changes. Many ps 
tients recovered to such an extent that they could 
return to their families. However, this was the 
age of suspicion, and Dr. Pinel was accused 
releasing patients with anti-Revolutionary tend. 
encivs. On one occasion he was attacked by 
Paris mob, and was miraculously saved by 
former patient who came to his rescue. Script 
assignments are made, through agents only. Cor 
tact: Story Editor,’ “Telephone Time,” Passing 
Parade Films, Inc., Hal Roach Studios, 8822 
W. Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 

“The Web.” This is an anthology, and th 
editors are looking for stories with a twist end- 
ing. They need not all be mysteries, howeve 
Scripts will be considered only if they are sub- 
mitted through agents. Contact: Hal Malon: 
“The Web,” Goodson-Todman Productions, +49 
So. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“Whirlybirds.” The story editor says, “Thi 
is an adventure-type thing—but stay away fron 
the cops-and-robbers angle. There should b: 
much human interest, yet it should be withir 
the realms of enjoyability for children. It is the 
continuing story of two young men who ha\ 
been through military service together, who form 
a helicopter service, a charter service for privat 
firms. New writers should apply only through 
agents, as we cannot deal with them directl\ 
the beginning.”” Contact: Story Editor, ‘““Whirl 
birds,’ Desilu Productions, Motion Picture Cen- 
ter, 846 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calil 


“Zane Grey Theatre,’ CBS-TV. Want dr 
matic stories with Western flavor, with empha 
on character. Submission through agents onl) 
One story recently concerned a Confeder 
soldier who returns to his Texas hometown right 
after the war, only to find that it has been tak« 
over by a power-hungry Confederate colonel ar 
his henchmen, who are terrorizing the peopl 
the town. Weary of gunplay and violence, t! 
hero doesn’t do anything about it—until a Texas 
Ranger is shot in the back. Then he picks up 
the dead ranger’s badge, and single-handedly 
cleans up the town. Contact: Story Editor, 
“Zane Grey Theatre,’ Four-Star Productions 
9336 Washington Blvd 


RKO-Pathe Studios, 
Culver City, 


Calif. 








Another Famous Author Endorses Palmer Training 


Monica Dickens, authoress of 11 best 
selling novels—including “One Pair of 
Hands,” “One Pair of Feet” and “The 
Winds of Heaven,” successful columnist 
great granddaughter of Charles Dickens, 
states: “I have had a personal interest in 
Palmer Insitute for over a year because 


a member of my family has been one of 
its students. The thoroughness of its teach- 
ing techniques and frankness in criticizing 
student efforts have greatly impressed me. 
I feel certain that any person with a sin- 
cere desire to write will benefit greatly 
from its course.” 








Palmer Institute Now Accredited 


The Only School of Writing So Honored 


Read What Palmer Students 
and Graduates Say: 


“My First 2 Stories 
Brought Me $255” 


“Before complet- 


ing the Palmer 
course I sold two 
stories: one for 


$110, the other for 
$145,” writes Adam 
B. Artez, Tarentum, Pa. “When the 
going got rough I turned to the 
Lessons. The answer was there. 





Luck? Plenty of it. But with con- 
inued help I am receiving from the 
Palmer staff I know I'll be lucky 
gain.” 


Thanks Palmer 
For Success 
“After only half 


‘7 a dozen lessons I 
- sold my first article 
Pi (to U. §. Camera 
r/i I then re-wrote it 
; and sold it to an- 
other publication, and recently 
idapted it for a third. The success 
[ have been having with my first 
commercial writing has been due to 
the helpful supervision and en- 
couragement received from the 
Palmer staff.”’ 
Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Editor Credits 
Palmer for Success 
“*T had never 
written a line in my 
life before starting 
the Palmer course, 
yet after complet- 
ing only a few les- 
yns I started to market my articles. 
oon I was unable to write fast 
cnough to keep up with my sales. 
nyone who likes to write and will 
follow your simple instructions 
siould certainly succeed in this pro- 
ssion.” 
Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. Jarman is editor of a Cana- 
dian magazine.) 









Of 25 correspondence schools throughout the nation 
to receive accreditation by the National Home Study 
Council, Palmer Institute is the only school teaching 
creative writing to be so honored. 


An Accrediting Commission of the National Home 
Study Council, composed of nationally known public 
educators (not just those in the home study field), re- 
cently visited and inspected these schools to confirm 
evidence that they were up to the rigid standards set by 
the Council. Instructional materials were reviewed by 
subject matter specialists. 

To be accredited by the National Home Study Coun- 
cil, a school must offer educationally sound and up-to- 
date courses, have a competent faculty, admit only 
qualified students, advertise truthfully, keep its tuition 
charges reasonable, show a good record of ethical rela- 
tionships with students, and be financially sound. 


Palmer Institute has been a member of the NHSC 
since 1927, and is proud to be approved under the 
Council’s new program of Accreditation. 


Send for Free Book and Lesson 


To learn how Palmer training may help you find 
recognition and profit as a writer, send for free typical 
lesson package and 40-page book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories.” No obligation. No salesman will call. 
Send now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Accredited: National Home Study Council 


bi RE: 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-87 Approved 
for Veterans 


yg The An Hollywood 28, California 
Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 







of Writing | 


Salable 


Stories 

Please send me free lesson package and book explaining how you help 
new writers get started and experienced writers increase their income. 
This is confidential. No salesman will call. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss } 


Address 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 


Hollywood 28, Calif., Dest J-87 


City Zone State 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here —) 
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WHAT OPPORTUNITIES 
ARE THERE TODAY 
FOR A BOOK WRITER? 


Has there been a change 
in publishing trends? Is 
television supplanting 
books as entertainment? 


HESE QUESTIONS were directed to me recently at a meet- 
ing of The Professional Writers’ League. My answer was 
that the opportunities are about as great as your interest, 

determination and skill. Editors do not buy trends, they buy books, 
and no confirmed reader is going to quit reading merely because he 
has a TV set. 

The question then is not, What are the trends?, but rather, What 
have you to offer? Today you must offer more than an accumulation 
of good material. The prime requisite to publication is the ability 
to write well, and you do not acquire literary skills by chance. You 
will find that almost invariably the new writer who cracks the edi- 
torial barrier does so with professional help, and the best source of 
such help is an author who has written books of his own. 

My books are published all over the world, and my clients have 
been getting publication continuously for 20 years. Would you like 
to have this same type of professional assistance? Then write today 
for my free pamphlet entitled BOOK WRITING HELP. It describes 
my services in detail and may be your first real step toward writing 
success. 





POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 
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